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T HE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For M A R C Hy, 1778, 


Art. I. The Hifory and Antiquities of the Counties of Weftmorland and 
Cumberland. By joteph Nicolfon, Efq: and Richard Burn, LL. D. 
ato. 2Vols, 21. 2s. Boards. Cadell. 1777. 


T is always with pleafure that we obferve the cultivation of 
provincial hiftory ; which is productive of many advantages. 
The circumftantial evidences it naturally affords, are fo many 
illuftrations of national hiftory. The defcent of families, and 
of property, not only becomes better and more generally knewn, 
but obtains a permanency which muft otherwile have been loft. 
The manners, and even the language, of different ages, in 
diftinét provinces, are difcovered in ancient writings and re- 
cords. We fee the various effeéts of climate, commerce, fi- 
tuation, and tenure, the influence that learning has on the 
progrefs of civility, and the contrary confequences of the want 
of it. Few perfons are to be found in Weftmorland, who cane 
not both read and write. Hence the people, in general, are 
civilifed, and of an humane and hofpitable difpofition. This 
is owing to the number of free fchools eftablifhed by various 
benefactions from families of the nobility and gentry, and many 
from thofe of the yeomanry, who had property in thefe counties. 
Few villages are to be found in thofe parts, that have not fome 
inftitution of this kind, and the children of the ordinary huf- 
bandmen are often acquainted with AZfop and Corderius before 
thev go tothe plough. Very different is the effect, where thefe 
eftablifhments are unknown. Even in Oxfordthire, the metro- 
political county of fcience, are fome parifhes, where not three 
of the inhabitants are able to write their names: hence the 
manners of the people are not more refpectable than their know- 
ledge, 

_Prefixed to this Hiftory is an introductory account of thie an- 
cient ftate of the borders ; and, indeed, the two counties which 
are the fubjeét of it were fo conneéted with the border-laws 
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and fervices that fuch an account feemed neceflary. It is much 


more accurate and explicit than the Border-Hi/fory, noticed in 
our Review, vol.lv. p. 417. 


Among the border-laws is the following remarkable lenient 
one againit perjury : 

* And confidering how that perjury ufed upon the Borders mof 
commonly is the root and ground of the hindrance and perverting of 
all juftice, and the occafion and caufe of great diforders; it is 
agreed and ordered, that if any of the fubjects of either realm ac- 
quit himfelf by his oath taken in form of law before the wardens or 
their deputies, and after be tried and found foul and guilty of the 
fame bill whereof he fo acquitted himfelf by his oath, and there- 
upon fhall appear plainly perjured to both the faid wardens: then, 
over and above the jut reward and recompence of the party grieved, 
the faid perjured perfon fhal] be attached and taken by the warden 
of the Marche where be inhabiteth, and delivered to the warden of 
the oppofite realm, to be punifhed as a grievous offender by firait 
imprifonment during the fpace of three months ; and at the next da 
of trewes, and after the faid three months ended, the faid offender 
fhall be brought before the wardens or their deputies, and there 
openly be denounced and proclaimed a perjured man; after which 
time, he fhaJl not be reputed to be a man able to give further faith 
or teftimony in any cafe or matter,’ 


When it is confidered that both life and property lie fre- 
quently at the mercy of an oath, it will be thought, perhaps, 
that neither three months imprifonment, nor even the prefent 
mode of punifhment affigned to perjury are fufficiently penal. 

The following anecdote is remarkable, and the more curious, 
as we find but flight mention of it in hiftory : 

‘ In the reign of Henry the Eighth, Sir Thomas Wharton (after- 
wards Lord Wharton) became eminent and in high truft with the 
king as a molt active and vigilant warden of the Marches. He firft 
fignalized himfelf when deputy warden of the Weft Marches under 
the Lord Scroop, in the memorable rencounter at Sollom [Query 
Solway ?] Mofs, of which there is fcarce a parallel in hiftory. Being 
then governor of Carlifle, he (together with Sir William Mufgrave) 
with 300 horfemen [according to the common account, but from 
the fragments of a lettcr hereafier following they feem to have beea 
14cc horfe and foot] attacked an army of 15,000 Scots, and wiih 
very little refiftance took prifoners almo every perfon of diftindtion 
in the Scotch army, with $00 common foldiers, and all their bag- 
gage and artillery. ‘The reafon was, the Scots being difgufied that 
Uliver Sinclair the king’s favourite and an upftart was made com- 
mander in chief, would not fight under him. Hiftorians fay, tbat 
the Scots fled, becaufe they fuppofed Wharton's men to be the vat 
of the duke of Norfolk’s army coming againft them. But mott pro- 
bably, Wharton had fome private intimation from the Scots of what 
they intended ; otherwife his enterprife would not have been courage 
but madnefs. It broke the Scotch king’s heart, and he died withia 
a month, leaving his infant daughter Mary.’ 
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There is a remarkable fimilarity, not in the event but in the 
circumftances of this and the late affair of General Burgoyne’s 
inAmerica. We have been informed that the Provincial Ge- 
neral had the greateft difficulty to keep his men together, and 
that if Mr. Burgoyne had carried his menace, of giving no 

uarter, only to the threfhold of execution, few of the enemy 
would have ftood. 

Nothing can give us a more interefting idea of the happinefs 
confequent on the union of the two crowns than the miferics of 
the times preceding it : 

-¢ In the next year, in a forray made by the earl of Hertford, be- 
tween Sth and 23d of September 1545, the fum total of mifchief is 


thus fet down : 
‘ Monafteries and friar houfes, burnt or deftroyed 


- 


‘ Caftles, towers, and piles oe _— con 16 
¢ Market towns — — oo shine 5 
‘ Villages _ — _ —_ 243 
‘ Milns _- — — ann a 13 
* Hofpitals ome duane pe. a 


The meflengers between the Englifh government and the 
lords wardens of the Marches, muft, if one may conjecture from 
the ufual fuperfcription on their difpatches, have had no very 
comfortable appointments: ‘* The Lord Proteéicr, to the Lord 
Dacre.’ 

© To our very good Lord, the Lord Dacre, Warden of the 
© Weft Marches, for anempit Scotland, in hafte, hafte, 
* poft hatte, for thy Life, tor thy Life, for thy Life.’ 

The following obfervations, which conclude the account of 

the ftate of the Borders, are worthy of attention : 


‘ From this period, hoftilities in the Borders have by degrees fub- 
fided; and as the then generation, which had been brought up in 
rapine and mifrule, died away, thcir poiterity on both fides have 
become humanized; the arts of peace and civil policy have been 
cultivated ; and every man lives fate in his own poffeilions ; felonies 
and other criminal offences are as feldom committed in thefe parts, 
asin moit other places of the united kingdom; and their country, 
from having beea the outkirt and litigated boundary of both king- 
doms, is now become the center of his majetty’s Britifh dominions*. 

* Neverthelefs, the old wounds have left fome fears behind. Much 
common and walle groand remains, which will require a length of 
tme to cultivate andimprove. The churches near the Burders are 
Many of them in a ruinous condition, and very meanly endowed. 





** There is now remaining only one fpecies of theft peculiar to 
the borders: and that is, where a man and woman flea! each other. 
They haiten to the Borders. The kindred of one fide or the other 
fometimes rife, and follow the fray. But the parties fugitive mott 
commonly outftrip them ; pafs over into the oppofite Marche, with- 
pat any hottile attempt; get lovingly married together, and return 
home in peace,” 
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In many of the parifhes there is not fo much és an houfe for the incum. 
bent to live in, and in fome parifhes no church. And fome defeQy 
there are in the civil ftate, which nothing but the legiflature cap 
fupply. Whilft the laws of marche fubfifted, criminal offences were 
fpeedily redreffed by the power of the lords wardens or their depu. 
ties; and after the abolition of the laws of marche, the faid offences 
were redrefied by fpecial commiffioners appointed for the Borders: 
And matters of property of any confiderable confequence were mot 
commonly determined in the court at York for the Northern parts, 
The judges in their circuit came only once in the year, and fome. 
times much feldomer. They fill come only once in the year into 
the bordering counties ; which caufes determinations of civil rights 
to be dilatory, and confines criminals (or perhaps innocent perfons) 
in prifon fometimes near atwelvemonth before they can come to their 
trial.’ 

In the hiftory of Weftmorland, we meet with the following 
very pertinent and juft obfervations on population and the land. 
tax : 

‘ It is a vulgar miftake, that this county paid no /ub/dies during 
the exiftence of the border fervice, as fuppoling it to be exempted 
from fuch payment merely upon that account. For we find all along 
fuch and fuch perfons collectors of the fubfidies in this county, 
granted both by clergy and laity. The taxp Tax fucceeded into the 
place of fublidies ; being not fo properly a new tax, as an old tax 
by anew name. From the reign of Edward the Third downward, 
certain fums and proportions were fixed upon the feveral townhhips 
within the refpective counties, according whereunto the taxation hath 
conftantly been made +. In procefs of time this valuation may be 
fuppofed to have become unequal, efpecially fince by the inereafe of 
trade and manufacture in fome large towns much wéalth is accumu: 
lated within a {mall compafs, the tax upon fuch divition continuing 





+ ‘ In Cumberland, the manner of laying public taxes and affeff- 
ments 1s fomewhat peculiar, by a rate called the Purvey; whieh 
originally was a compofition in money for the king’s purveyance, or 
providing for his houfhold, when he went on a progrefs into differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. In fome places it was paid in cattle, or 
other provifions in kind: Hence in Lancafhire they have a manner 
of laying affeffiments fill called ox-/ay. Againft king James’s return 
out of Scorland through the county of Cumberland in September 
1617, the juilices of the peace were ordered to compound for the 
king’s purveyance at the rate of 108]. or thereabouts; which fum 
being laid through the whole county, became afterwards a rule for 
laying mof of the other adleffments, calling it one purvey when 1081. 
was raifed, two purveys when 2161. wa: raifed, and fo on. In the 
year 1665, for the morc eafe and convenience, the purvey was xed 
at the precife fam of 1001.; fo that where the fum of 1001. 13 
wanted, It is called one purvey ; where 200]. two purveys 5 and fo 
on; and the fame was proportioned amongft the feveral wards, as tt 
ff1ll continues, hirty-feven purveys and an half nearly make up 
one land tax, whea the land-tax is at 4s. inthe pound. F/em,’ ait 
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fill the fame. And hence a new valuation hath often been fuggefted 
to render this tax more adequate, which neverthelefs from the nature 
of the thing mut always be fluctuating according to the increafe or 
diminution of property'in different parts of the kingdom. But in 
reality this notion proceeds upon a very narrow and partial princi- 
ple. An equal tax, according to what a man is worth, is one thing 5 
and an equal dand-tax, all the other taxes being unequal, is quite 
gnother. Setting afide the populous manufacturing towns, let us 
take the county of Weftmorland in general (in which there is no fuch 
manufacturing town, Kendal only excepted) ; and we fhall find that this 
county, upon the whole, taking all the taxes together, pays more 
to government, in proportion to the wealth of the inhabitants, 
than perhaps any other county in the kingdom. And that 1s by 
reafon of its comparative populoufnefs. Suppofe a townfhip (which 
is a common cafe in Weftmorland) worth 4col]. a year. In 
this townfhip there are about 40 mefluages and tenements, and a 
family in each mefluage. And at the proportion of five perfons to 
a family, there are 200 inhabitants. Thefe, by their labour and 
what they confume, are worth to the public double and treble the 
value of the Jand-tax in its higheft cltimation. Thefe 40 mefluages 
or dwelling-houfes, at 3s. each, pay yearly 6]. houfe duty; and fo 
many of them perhaps have above feven windows, as will make up 
61, more. Now let us advance further South. An eftate of 400]. 
ayear is there frequently in one hand. There is one family of per- 
haps 15 or 20 perfons; one houfe duty of 3s. fome few fhillings 
more for windows ; and a tenth part of the confumption of things 
taxable, as falt, foap, leather, candles, and abundance of other are 
ticles. Now where is the equality? One man foriol. or 5l. a 
year, pays as much houfe duty, as another perfon for 40ol. a year. 
In Weitmorland many perfons (and the clergy almoft in general) 
dwellin houfes that pay more houfe and window duty than the 
houfe itfelf would let for. And in other refpects, the public is as 
much benefited by three or four families occupying ten or twenty 
pounds a year each, as in the other cafe by one family occupying ten 
times as much. 

‘It hath been computed by political calculators, that every per- 
fon, one with another, is worth to the public 4]. a year. On that 
fuppofition, the inhabitants in one cafe are eitimated at 8001. in 
the other cafe ato]. So if we reduce the fum to half, or a quar- 
ter, Or any other fum ; it will always come out the fame, that the 
one and the other are of value to the public, juft in the proportion 
of ten to one, 

* In fhort: Popuioufnefs is the riches of a nation ; not only from 
the confumption of things taxable, but for the fupply of hands to 
arts, manufacture, war, and commerce. A man that purchafeth 
an eftate, and lays it to his own, making one farm of what was two 
before, deprives the public of a proportionable fhare of every tax 
that depends upon the number of houfes and inhabitants. A man 
that gets a whole village or two into his poffeffion by this means, 
fonfiiting of an handred ancient feudal tenements, evades ninety- 
Pine parts in an hundred of fuch taxes, and throws the burden upon 
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others, who by reafon of the fmallnefs of their property are propor. 
tionably lef; able to bear it; fora man of an hundred poundsa 
year can better {pare twenty pounds, than a man of ten poundsa 
year can fpare foriy flillings; for the one has eighty pounds left, 
and the other only eight.’ 

The following is a record of a very curious agreement be. 
tween a gentleman in the North and his phyfician : 

© Sir Waker Strickland was much afflicted with an althma, which 
rave occafion to the following indenture: ** This indenture made 
26 Apr. 18 Hen, 8. between Sir Walter Strickland knight, on one 
part; and Alexander Kenet, doctor of phyfic, on the other part; 
Witnefleth, that the faid Alexander permitteth, granteth, and by 
thefe prefents bindech him, that he will, with the grace and help of 
God, render and bring the faid Sir Walter Strickland to perfeé health 
of all bis infirmities and difeafes contained in his perfon, and efpe. 
cially ftomach, and lungs, and breaft, wherein he bas moft difeafe 
and grief; and to minifter fuch medicines truly to the faid Sir 
Walter Strickland, in fuch manner and ways as the faid Mr. Alex. 
ander may make the faid Sir Walter heal of all infirmities and dif. 
eafes in as fhort time as poflible may be, with the grace and help of 
God. And allo the faid Mr. Alexander granteth he fhall not de- 
part at notime from the faid Sir Walter without his licence, unto 
the time Sir Walter be perfect heal, with the grace and help of God, 
For the which care, the faid Sir Walter Strickland granteth by thefe 
prefents, binding himfelf to pay ox caufe to be paid to the faid Mr, 
Alexander or his affigns 20 1. Rerling monies of good and lawful mo- 
ney of England, in manner and form following; that is, 5 marks 
to be paid upon the firlt day of May next enfuing, and all the re. 
fidue of the faid fum of 20], to be paid parcel by parcel as hhall 
pleafe the faid Sir Walter, as he thinks neceffary to be delivered and 
paid in the time of his dcifeafe, for fullaining fuch charges as the 
jaid Mr, Alexander muit ufe in medicine, for reducing the faid Sir 
Waiter to health; and fo the faid payment continued and made, to 
the time the whole fum of 201, aforefaid be fully contented and 
paid. In witnefs whereof, either to thefe prefent indentures have 
interchangeably fet their feals, the day and year above mentioned.” 
m—Sir Walter, neverthclefs, died on the oth of January following, 
as appears by ingurfition,’ 

This was a cautious method of dealing with the do@or. It 
reminds us of a German quack, who advertifed in his hand- 
bills to cure the gout dy the great, and engaged, in cafe of his 
death (he had the gout himfelf) that his executors fhould make 
good the agreement. ' 

In the wretched times of the Border-contefts, the Englifh 
maftiff bore a confiderable fhare in the military. ‘To prevent 
the depredations of plunderers and marauders, each town was 
taxed with the maintenance of a certain number of thefe dogs, 
which, as occafion required, were let Joofe upon the invaders, 
and the animals well knew their bufinefs, Almoft every Pe 
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who eould afford it kept one, for the fecurity of his perfon and 
his property. Hence the Northern proverb, ‘ the dog fmells a 
Scot.’ There is a paffage in an old record, in which it is faid 
that ‘ the Regtor of Newbiggin was bound to perform altar- 
fervice at the church of Kirkby Thore two days in the year, on 
which days the Rector of Kirkby Thore was to find a dinner 
for the faid Re&tor of Newbiggin and his dog.’ 

Under the Article * Kirkby Stephen’ we have the following 
curious account of the firft Quakers, extracted from fome me- 


moirs of a Mr. Higginfon, one of the Vicars : 

‘ From thefe it appears, that the Quakers at their firft fetting for- 
ward committed various kinds of extravagancies and diforders ; 
which probably, if they had not been oppofed, would more readily 
have fubfided. But the miniflers, juftices of the peace, conftables, 
and others, followed thefe people about, difputed with them, bound 
them over to the peace, procured them to be indicted, and by fuch 
oppofition rendered the fect confiderable. Mr Higginfon produceth 
inftances of thefe people running about the ftreets, foaming, and 
bellowing out fuch like expreffions as thefe, ‘* Repent, repent; Wo, 
wo! The judge of the world is come!’”? Some of them ftood naked 
upon the market crofs, on the market days, preaching from thence 
tothe people. Particularly, he mentions the wife of one Edmund 
Adlington of Kendal who went naked through the ftreets there. 
And two others of the fociety, a man and a woman, who called them- 
felves Adam and Eve, went publickly naked; and when examined 
concerning the fame at the aflizes, the man affirmed that the power 
of God was upon him, and he was commanded fo to do, 

‘ Many of them in their affemblies, fometimes men, but more 
frequently women and children, or they who had long fafted, would 
fall down fuddenly as in an epileptic fit, and there lie groveling 
upon the ground, ftruggling as it were for life, and fometimes more 
quieily as if they were juft expiring. Whilit the agony of the fit 
was upon them, they would foam at the mouth, their lips would 
quaver, their flefh and joints would tremble, and their bellies fwell 
like a blown bladder. In fuch fit they continued fometimes an hour 
Ortwo, and when it left them, they roared out with a voice loud 
and horrible. Ali which eafily accounts for the name of Quakers 
being given to them. | 

‘In their preaching, they called themfelves, ‘‘ The way, the 
truth, and the life.” One James Milner declared himfelf to be God 
and Chrift: For which blafphemy being imprifoned at Appleby, and 
the wife of one Williamfon coming to fee him there, fhe profeffed 
herfelf publickly to be the eternal fon of God. And the men that 
heard her, telling her that could not be, becaufe the was a woman, 
the anfwered, No, you are women, but | am a man. 

* They railed at the judges fitting on the bench, calling them 
{carlet coloured bealts. The juftices of the peace they ftyled ‘* Juf- 
tices (ealied ;” and faid there would be Quakers in England, when 
thefe'Thoulg be no juflices of the peace, 
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‘ They made it a conitant praétice to eater into the churches with 
their hats on during divine fervice, and to rail openly and exclaim 
aloud againft the miniflers with reproachful words, calling them Hars, 
deluders of the people, Baal’s priefts, Bibylon’s merchants felling 
beaftly ware, and bidding them come down from the high places, 
One inftance of this kind (ludicrous enough) happened at Orton, 
Mr. Fothergill, vicar there, one Sunday exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Dalton of Shap, who had but one eye. A Quaker flalking as 
ufual into the church at Orton, whilft Mr, Dalton is preaching, 
Says, Come down thou falfe Fothergill. Who told thee, fays Mr, 
Dalton, that my name was Fothergill ? The Spirit, quoth the Qua- 
ker. That fpirit of thine is a lying fpirit, feys the other; for it is 
well known that J am not Fothergill, but peed (one-eyed) Dalton 
of Shap.’ 

Under the fame Article we have the following fhort account 
of the ingenious and unhappy Duke of Wharton : 

‘ Philip, fixth lord Wharton, and fecond marquis of that name, 
He was about 17 years of age at the death of his father. He wasa 
perfon of unbounded genius, eloquence, and ambition: had all the 
addrefs and aétivity of his father, but without his fleadinefs: violent 
in parties, and expenfive in cultivating the arts of popularity; 
which indeed ought to be in fome meafure charged to his educa- 
tion under fuch a father, who (it is faid) expended 80,000]. in 
elections, an immenfe {um in thofe days; by which the eftate be- 
came incumbered, and the fon was not a perfon of ceconomy enough 
10 difengage it. In a word, if the father and fon had been one de- 
gree higher in life, and lived in Macedonia at the time of Philip 
and Alexander ; they would have done juft as Philip and Alexander 
did, 

* The young marquis fet ont in the world a violent Whig, and 
for his extraordinary fervices, in parliament and out of it, was 
created duke of Wharton. Afier that, he fet up in oppofition to the 
miniliry, then became a Tory, then a Jacobite, then a rebel to his 
king and country, and accepted a commiflion in the king of Spain’s 
army againit Gibraltar. 

‘ He married Martha daughter of major general [iolmes; which 
being not adequate to his father’s defigns and expectations, it is 
thought hattened his father’s death (for he died within fix weeks af- 
ter): By her he had a fon, who died in his infancy, He afterwards 
married a maid of honour of the queen of Spain, who furvived him, 
but had no iffue by him. 

‘ He died at the age of 32, in a Bernardine convent in a {mall 
village in Spain, where the charitable fathers hofpitably took him 
in; and was buried in the fame poor manner in which they bury 
their own monks,’ 

Thus much of Weftmorland. Of the fecond volume, which 
contains the hiftory and antiquities of Cumberland, we may 


pofibly give fome account in our next Review, 
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got. If. Odfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of national 
~ Indufiry, chiefly intended to promote the Agriculture, Commerce, and 


Manufactures of Scctland. By James Anderfon, Author of ** The 
Eilavs relating to Agriculture and Rura! Affairs.” 4to. 18 8. 
oards. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Cadeil in London. 
“LTHOUGH the improvement of Scotland appears to be 

the principal object propofed in thefe letters, yet, as the 
Author founds all his obfervations on the univerfal laws of na- 
ture and the general difpofition of the human mind, his work, 
with fome alteration in circumftances, may be equally applicable 
to all countries, and may be read with profit by every man of 
found fenfe and folid underftanding. *£ I fhould think,’ fays 
he to his correfpondent, * that I had but ill performed the tafk 
you require, fhould I confine my obfervations to a particular 
erievance that may perhaps have difappeared before the ink 
fhall be dry with which | write this letter. —I fhall make my 
obfervations to you more general, fo as to be applicable, not to 
one particular diftrict of the country only, but to every corner 
where man may inhabit or beafts may be made to live ; and not 
to thofe tranfient evils that may ferve to amufe the fpeculative 
ata particular period, but to thofe radical defeéts, that, if not 
attended to, will continue to opprefs mankind by inceflant va- 
rying ills, through all fucceffive ages.’ 

In this manner, while he endeavours to remove thofe parti- 
cular ills that deprefs his native country at prefent, he alfo pree 
pares to ward off other evils that might arife in future times ; 
fo that it is not merely a local and temporary performance, but 
awork that may be almoft as interefting to mankind an hun- 
dred years hence, as at the prefent day; or as ufeful to the na- 
tives of Siberia or Hindoftan, as to the inhabitants of Scotland ; 
~we fhall therefore beftow fomewhat more attention upon it 
than a ticatife merely local could demand. 

In reviewing this work we fhall endeavour, firft, to give an 
idea of the general principles which the Author thinks eflen- 
tially neceflary for exciting a fpirit of national induftry, and 
then point out fome of the moft remarkable of thofe cafes to 
which he applies thefe principles, 

It cannot but be agreeable to the inhabitants of Britain to 
find that all well informed writers concur in demonftrating, on 
the foundeft principles, that almoft every bleffing which can 
render life defirable, is the genuine offspring of liberty, and of 
that alone ; and we are glad to find that, as our Author founds 
all his reafoning on this axiom, he is at great pains to prove, 
by a variety of arguments, adapted to the capacity of a!] ranks 
of readers, that it is a fundamental law of nature, which no 
Political inftitution can alter, 
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The real riches and ftrength of a nation, he obferves, cop, 
fifts rather in the guantum of the induftry of its inhabitants, thay 
either in their number, or the quantity of money they poffe, 
If fo, it ought to be the ftudy of thofe who with to promote 
its internal felicity to take every poflible method for promoting 
the general induftry of the people ; and this, he obferves, cap 
only be effefaally done by fecuring to every individual a cer. 
tainty of being able to benefit him/elf, in the firft inflance, by 
every vigorous exertion he can make. ‘ No labour, carried om 
by flaves, can ever be done at fo little expence as by freemen.—Np. 
thing that is performed by hirelings, can ever be performed fo cheap 
as by men who are working for their own behoofv 

This maxim, we doubt not, will be controverted by many, 
as the heart of man is naturally fond of domination, and there- 
fore is not difpofed to adopt without extreme caution, any 
maxim that feems to require a relaxation of authority in thofe 
who are accuftomed to command. Imprefled, as it would 
feem, with this idea, our Author takes uncommon pains to 
convince men of property of the truth of it, in its utmoft ex. 
tent; and to fhew that their own profperity is fo neceflarily 
connected with that of the people under them, that they can- 
not poffibly hurt thofe dependents without as effectually hurting 
themfelves, and that no propofed improvement can operate to 
their own emolument, unlefs thofe who are to carry it into exe- 
cution are to be effectual fharers in it, 

‘ There is no axiom, fays he, in geometry more indifputable, 
than that the power, the influence, the very exiftence of the men 
of landed property, depends upon the well-being, the riches,. the 
activity of thofe in the lower fpheres of life. A man who is poor, 
can never pay a rent; a man who is dependent upon the will of ano- 
ther for his fubfittence, can never be a€tuated by that energetic fpirit 
which alone can ftimulate to arduous undertakings.—If, therefore, 
you hope to thrive yourfelves, ftrive to make your inferiors rich ; and 
3f you hope to make them rich, firft make themindependent. Thefe 
© ye nobles, and great men of the earth, are the only means of en- 
juring lafting felicity to yourfelves, and riches and independence to 
your families.—Let this, therefore, be the object for which you 
itrive ; nor ret fatisfied till you have finally attained it.—Your all 
—your independence is at ftake ; and ye—who know the difference 
thatis betwixt the nervelefs abafement of that dependent thing which 
crawls upon the duft, and licks the courtier's feet, and the celeftial 
energy of that mind, which, animated with a confciou{nefs of inde- 
pendence, looks down on * low ambition and the pride of kings”s 
can beit compute the value of this blefling—If, then, ye find 
your own minds warmed with that animating fire; if ye perceive, 
that by this means one man is more highly elevated above another, 
than that debafed thing excels the beatis that graze the fields; does 
not your heart glow with rapt’rous gratitude to Heaven for having 


put itin thy power thus as it were to form a fecond intellectual crea: 
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! which hath thus enabled thee to blow into the torpid mind 
breath, and to fofter it with friendly care, till it ga- 


tion : 
the vivifying Or ; 
chers accumulating ftrength, and then burfts forth in great and dar- 





‘og actions like thine own ? 
ing like thi 
¢ All effential improvements muft ever be carried on by the 


lower ranks of people;—but a dependent mind will never at- 
tempt to make any improvement, nor be brought to adopt one, 
however plainly it may be pointed out.—Let your attention, there- 
fore, be turned chiefly towards thefe in the loweft ranks in fociety ; 
—free them not only from dependence on yourfelf, but protect them 
alfo from the rod of others. —Cherith them in thy bofom with lenient 
tenderne{s,—-they will foon zbundantly requite you for all your pains. 
Infead of that ftupid torpor that now renders them infenfible even of 
kindnefs, their minds will be taught to glow with the warmeft effu- 
fions of grateful efteem, (for gratitude is only to be met with in cul- 
tivated minds). Inftead of that lifllefs apathy, arifing from a total 
fupprefion of hope and defire, which makes them at prefent alike 
neglectful of good offices, and regardlefs of the bad ;—their minds, 
enlivened by hope and tender defires, will become feelingly alive and 
active, foasto be fenfible of thofe delicate /imu/i that a€tuate the cul- 
tivated mind, and from the influence of which alone proceed thofe 
glorious actions that fo confpicuoufly elevate man above all the other 
creatures of God. 

‘ Shakefpeare, with that energetic propriety fo eminently: peceee to, 
himfelf, reprefents the great Lord Talbor as calling 4im/ée/f only the 
fhadow of that mighty Talbot who made France tremble through all 
her regions, and pointing to his foldiers fay, 

Thefe are his fubftance, finews, arms, and firength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 

Rafeth your cities, and fubverts your towns, 

And in a moment makes them defolate. 

But if a general, without his army, may, with any degree of juf-: 
tice, be called a fhadow without a fubftance, with ftill greater pro- 
priety may the inferior orders of the people upon the eftate of a gen-. 
tleman of landed property be called his /ubfance, finews, arms, and 
frrength ; for without thefe he becomes a mere ideal phantom,—a name 
without a fubftance.—His large poffeffions, and high- founding titles, 
would, in that cafe, only ferve to hold them up a little above the 
crcud, to make him a more confpicuous object of derifion and of 
public fcorn.—Without money,—without influence, he becomes the 
abject. tool of thofe who feed and clothe him: and, initead of de- 
fending the ftate by the. vigour of his arm, or aiding it by the wifdom 
of his counfels, he fucks out the blood of the induftrious poor, and 
thus drains his country of her vital energy and firength :’ 

‘ We need not, he proceeds, goto diftant nations in fearch of an exam- 
ple of thefe important truths ; nor need we afcend tothe fabulous zra 
of antiquity for faéts to illuftrate thefe affertions. Spain is at this 
moment little better than the ghoft of a mighty empire, reduced to the 
very borders of perdition by this emaciating difeafe. Her life is not 
yet entirely gone ; but that exiftence is only known by thofe feeble 
€motions that denote her fpeedy departure.—Exhaufted to a fhadow, 
the little meagre blood fhe has left, fcarce creeps along her veins; 
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and fhe is fo entirely covered by thofe leeches (a nobility and gentry 
diveited of landed revenue), who have been fuffered to feize upon 
her, that there is no room left to admintiter a remedy for her. It jg 
thefe vermin alone that are alive and active, who greedily feize to 
themfelves every drop of blood as it is flowly generated, fo as effec. 
tually to prevent it from contributing towards the increafe of her real 
ftrength and vigour. : 

¢ About two hundred years ago, Spain contained a numerous and 
active peafantry, who, by their vigorous induftry, lived happy in 
the enjoyment of their own property ; and, being themfelves in afflu- 
ence, fupported by their labour, with becoming dignity, a reputa- 
ble body of independent nobility and gentry, whofe many brilliant 
zétions at that time afford the molt ftriking contraft to their prefent 
abafement. But by a fortuitous concurrence of unlucky circumftan- 
ces, the national indaftry received a check; which having been dif- 
regarded at the time as infignificant on account of the dazzling ob. 
jeéts that then attraéted the attention of all ranks of perfons in that 
country, the people * gradually became poor, and were not able to 
afford the wonted returns to their fuperiors.—-The nobles and gentry 
became of courfe more ftraitened in their circumilances than formerly, 
and by cenfequence more avaritious, The por, inftead of being 
feafonably reHeved and fupported, were more and more opprefied, 
till thofe who had any remains of fpirit were forced to emigrate to 
other regions ; and the few that remained, funk at laft into their pre- 
fent ftate of abje& debility.—The grandees thus finding it impoflible 
20 draw a fufficient revenue from their eltates, flocked to court, in 
hopes of obtaining thofe pofts, or penfions, or lucrative monopolies, 
which the mifguided court (acourt neceflarily mifguided by the coun. 
fel of thofe who hoped to fhare in the fpoils of their country) diftri- 
buted with the moft deftrudtive liberality, 

It is from this inattention to the people, and the pitiful fyftem of 
felfith policy that has been adopted in confequence of it, that that 
mighty nation, which fent her vi€torious arms around the globe,— 
whofe princes, intoxicated with power, and continued fuccefs, formed 
the ridiculous plan of univerfal monarchy, and made all the nations 
of Europe tremble for their tottering freedom,—is now dwindled into 
fuch total infignificance, as to be hardly in a condition to defend her 
own dominions againft the pooreft nation of Europe; and even with 
difficulty bears up againit the African corfairs.—It is in confequence 
of this deftruétive policy, that we have lately feen the monarch of 
this once univerfally triumphant nation, obliged to defcend to the 
humiliating meannefs of difavowing his own orders, to avoid the 
dreaded indignation of the King of Britain +.—It is in confequence 
of this pitiful policy, that their nobles, inflead of being aétuated by 
that generous delirium which led to the mott intrepid and difinterefted 





* The word people admits of two meanings in modern languages, 
which occafions a fortof ambiguity. Sometimes it denotes the whole 
community, and is equivalent to the Latin populus; fometimes only 
the lower ranks, plebs. It is in the lait fenfe it is here ufed; and in 
general this is the meaning of it when printed in Jtalicss 

4 This refers to the affair of Faulkland’s jfland, 
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gftions, are now become the abject tools and humble fycophants of 
court, —the legal robbers of the ftate, and the moft mercilefs oppref- 
fors of the poor.—And it is owing to the fame fyfem of fhort-fighted 
olicy, that her gentry, formerly rich in the abundant revenue they 
enjoyed, and aétive in their fevesal ftations, are dwindled into the 
miferable paxtaloon, the mere ghoft of departed dignity, which in 
Jiftlefs inactivity dreams away its time in a folitary aping of mock 
royalty, dnd fubfifts upon the unfubttantial revenue of abundant rent- 
rolls long ago annihilated, which once were drawn from thofe now 
uncultivated fields over which he claims the undifputed fuperiority. 

‘Look upon this picture, all ye furrounding nations, and learn 

from her fad example to know upon what your own true felicity 
depends. 
‘ Difcite juftitiam, moniti, et non temnere——plebes, 
Thefe lower orders of the people are the bees that collet the honey 
vpon which the whole hive muit be fubfifted. If they are numerous, 
ftrong, and active, and if they have proper materials within their 
reach on which that aftivity may be exerted, abundance will be fele 
in every corner, and all ranks of citizens will be enabled to move in 
their feveral fpheres with dignity and decorum. 

Still more ftrongty to intereft the Reader in favour of this 
moft ufeful fet of men, he proceeds to obferve that the abject 
debafement to which this clafs of citizens have been expofed, 
has been often imputed to them as a crime, and has drawn down 
upon them much contumely and unmerited abufe; the folly and 
injuftice of which he points out by the enfuing very naturaf 
account of the progrefs of the human mind from ignorance to 


knowledge : 

‘ To the man whofe mind is liberally enlarged, thefe objects excite 
fenfations of a very different fort. He knows, that a!though man is 
an animal naturally endowed with powerful capabilities, to adopt the 
word of a celebrated modern philologift, yet thefe may lie for ever 
dormant, unlefs he is placed on a {tage proper for calling them forth 
to action; and it is by gradual iteps, and flow, that he attains the 
power of exerting his mental faculties with éaten/e vigour in any par- 
ticular line. It was by a gradual afcent from the firit felf evident 
axioms of geometry, and by the help of a feries of propofitions, at 
fir fimple, and adapted to an ordinary capacity, that the immortal 
Newton himfelf attained that pre-eminence in mathematical know- 
ledge for which he is fo juitly admired. And itis by fimilar, though 
lefs gigantic ftrides, that every mind which is bemired in ignorance, 
muft be initiated in knowledge, and gradually trained to vigour and 
energy.—If, therefore, we wifh to avail ourfelves of the generous 
faculties of the mind, we ought, firll, to take care that thefe facul- 
ties be awakened.—To look for their fulleft exertions without doing 
this, is nearly as ridiculous, as to expect that a blind man fhould 
diftinguith colours, or a deaf man be tranfported with the tones of 
harmony. 

* When a man can claim nothing as his property; fo long as he is 
fubjected to the power of another, who ufeth him ashe thinks pro-~ 
Per, that man enjoys only a mere animal exiftence. Humble and 
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dependent, like his brother-fpaniel, he licks the hand that ftrikes 
him. Without hope, he has no fear but for thofe ftripes that feem to 
threaten to deltroy his animal exiffence. But once grant him fome. 
thing that he can call his own; Jet him fee] that the enjoyment of 
this peculium, however {mall, cannot be taken from him; and that 
he needs not dread the rapacious hand of the molt powerful member 
of the ftate,—he quickly feels himfelf emerge into allate of mentalex. 
iftence.—Hope begins to warm his bofom, which generates awaken. 
ing folicitude, and tender defires.—To avoid the dreaded ills, and 
attain the hoped-for blifs, he is induced to exert his faculties with 
vigour. —Thefe exertions often repeated, beget a habit of induftry, 
—Induftry naturally procures wealth.— Wealth obtains the neceffaries 
that tend to invigorate the body and fortify the mind. It produces a 
{pirit of independence; and a fpirit of independence infpires ge. 
nerous fenfations, that produce thofe noble exertions which proclaim 
man the lord of all the other creatures on this globe, and exalt him 
to a fuperior rank, allied to celeftial intelligences ’ 

We have often regretted that legiflaturs and magiftrates feem 
to be more folicitous about punifhing than preventing crimes; 
our Author, on the contrary, is chiefly anxious to prevent vices ; 
becaufe, without this, punifhment can only tend to increafe 
mifery without producing any beneficial effect : 

* The obftinacy, the perverienefs, the infidious cunning, the ma- 
levolent wickednefs of the lower ranks of people, furnith too often a 
thenre for abufe, and are frequently employed as arguments for cruth- 
ing and maltreating them. But thefe very paflions, of which you 
perhaps with juftice complain, are the natural and neceffary effedts 
of weaknefs and imbecility, and muit be encreafed by every exertion 
of tyrannical power.—One who feels that he is unable to cope with 
another in an open and manlike contention, is obliged in felf- defence 
to have recourfe to the low and infidious arts of cunning and of fly 
evafion. Envy and malice arife from a fenfe of injury, which our 
own imbecility prevented us from chaftifing in a proper manner whew 
it was felt; and all the other low and malevolent affeétions in liké 
manner take their rife from confcious weaknefs in man. The more, 
therefore, he is oppreffed, the more mutt thefe deteitable vices abound. 
—If thefe, therefore, are offenfive to you, remove the caufe, and 
the effects will quickly ceafe.—Inftead of an abject flave, make the 
man of whom you complain, an independent attive being, and you 
remove the caufe of all his former meannefs:—you enable him to 
vindicate his own rights with open candour, inftcad of infidious cun- 
ning ;—you elevate him above the neceflity of having recourfe to 
mean evafive fubtleties, which he now looks down upon with that 
contempt they jaltly merit. But if you firft deprefs him to fucha 
pitch of abafement as makes thefe vices neceffary, and then punith 
him for being poffeffed of what you have taken fo much pains to Ime 
plant into his mind,—what name is it pofible to invent that fhall be 
bad enough to charatterife fuch a {pecies of tyranny? Yet how 
many millions of our fellow-creatures, endowed with fouls that could 
have glowed with the moft celeftia! ardour, are at this moment groan- 
ing beneath’ the mercilefs rod of their brutal oppreflors,—and yet 
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shefe unjult oppreffors have the daring effrontery to lift up their head, 
und with impious boldnefs appeal to the impartial juftice of [Heaven 
i the necellity they are under of treating them thus, to eradicate 
he vices With which their own mercilefs cruelty hath debafed the 
ikeneis of the Divinity Originally ftamped upon the mind of all 
mankind : : , 

+ Leave then to the defpots of other regions the guilt of fuch ag- 

rated crimes, and let them not once be named in this land of 
happinefs and freedom.—Compiain no more of the ignorance or 
wickednefs of your dependents, if you wilh to conceal your own 
hame, or wipe Off a {tain from the memory of your forefathers ;— 
for thofe are vices that fpring only from weaknefs and dependence, 
If they are dependent on you, give them proper fecurity ;—if they 
are rendered weak by your fuperior power, remove the rod from 
above them, and only wield it to guard them from the attacks of 
others——Soon fhall all thefe vices difappear, and you fhail have the 

eafure of finding yourfelf placed above men who are in rank and 
dignity of ftation only inferior to yourfelves ; and who, in candour 
of mind, and undifguifed finceritv, are every way your equals, 

Firmly convinced of the juitnefs of thefe remarks, we cannet 
help wifhing that they may obtain that degree of attention from 
men in authority which they deferve. The nature of man, is, 
we believe, in fome cafes, fo much depraved, as to render chaf- 
tifement neceflary ; but this woald much feldomer be the cafe 
were more attention beftowed in removing thofe circumftances 
that tend infenfibly to dcbafe the mind. ‘The apology ufually 
made by owners of flaves for maltreating them, viz. that they 
are incapable of feeling any fentiments of gratitude, is, we think, 
ili founded, even without the aid of our Author’s ingenious ar- 
gument in their favour; for we have often known in- 
ftances of amazing attachment in flaves to fuch mafters as have 
treated them with lenity. And if other inftances can be pro- 
duced in which they have retaliated on their crve/ maflers with 2 
mercilefs barbarity, it does not invalidate our remark. The 
moft vigorous minds feel in the moft fenfible manner, and re- 
fent with the greateft vehemence thofe humiliating indignities 
to which flaves are too often expofed, and are thus moft apt to 
fall into barbarous excefles. Happy would it be for mankind, 
and much good would refult to fociety, could the world in ge- 
neral as readily practife the humane precept conveyed in the 
following paffage, as they will be difpofed to admit the juftnefs 
of the remark : 

‘very good man mutt be fenfible, that heaven has endowed all 
ranks of people with talents nearly equal; and that thefe talents 
ae often buned under a load of ignorance among the lower claffes 
of people, {o as never to appear. It therefore behoves thofe who 
have had the benefit of a liberal education, inftead of imitating the 
vulgar in their illiberal prejudices, and adding infult and contumely 
tothe other misfortunes of the poer, rather to commiferate their hard 
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Jot in life, and while they have a grateful fenfe of their own fuperigg 
good fortune, endeavour to {mootia thofe dillicuities that lie iy the 
way of the others, and, with a merciful forbearance, not be irritated 
at their abfurdities or errors, bat with kindnefs and lenity geaily 
Jead them from error to truth—from prejudice to right reafon, and 
from mifery to happinefs. Thus would they fhow themfelves truly 
worthy of that eminent ftation they enjoy, and prove in the mog 
wnequivocal manner that they are indeed exalted above the vulgar,’ 

Thefe fketches are drawn, con amore, and the Reader yi} 
eafily perceive that our Author is not only firmly perfuaded, 
him(elf, of the juftnefs of thefe obfervations, but that he is alfo 
folicitous to convince others of the fame momentous truths. $9 
anxious indeed does he appear about the welfare of the lower 
ranks in fociety, that fome may, perhaps, imagine, he looks 
upon the higher orders with an evil eye, and endeavours to ex- 
cite, in the minds of the poor, that difafle@ion toward the great 
which feems to be too natural to them. But this would be far 
from anfwering the beneficent views with which he appears, on 
all occafions, to be actuated ; for inftead of fomenting divifions, 
his reafoning tends, in the ftrongeft manner, to unite all ranks 
and conditions of men in the moft cordial eftecm of one another, 
as he proves that the profperity of each individual is mof 
powerfully promoted by that of the whole. 

When men of low ftation, he argues, are enabled to raife 
themlelves to life and independence, they are rendered capable 
of paying to their fuperiors, without deprefiing themfelves, thofe 
dues, whether under the name of rent, or of taxes, that are ne- 
ceflary for eftablifhing themfelves in bufinefs, and fecuring the 
enjoyment of their own property: as their property increafes, 
they, therefore, become not on!y more able but more willing to 
contribute to the fupport of their fuperiors, and are more con- 
tented and happy in their own minds, 

On the other hand, thofe in higher ftations, being freed from 
the cares that accompany indigence, and finding the people who 
contribute toward their fupport fo chearful and hearty, natu- 
rally view them with a greater degree of benignity, than when 
they jee them unable, or, as they think, unwilling to contri- 
bute what they imagine they have a juft title to demand. From 
hence refults a reciprocation of good offices, inftead of mutual 
recriminations and abufe, and each is left at liberty to promote 
the yeneral good in his own fphere; the poor by their affiduity 
and jabour, and the rich by enacting wholefome laws, and 
fecing them faithfully exccuted,—by guarding againft the in- 
roads of others, and allowing the labourers to follow their feve- 
ral employments in tranquil {ecurity,—by preventing frauds and 
abufes among interefted individuals, and by removing, as much 
as poflible, all the common obftructions to induftry, bbe: 
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tke the feveral members of the body, which are indifpenfably 
neceflary to one another, the well-being of the whole is necef- 
fary for the profperity of each. Saal . 

When our Author comes to treat of the principal modes in 
which national induftry may be exerted, viz. Agriculture, 
Trade, and Manufactures, he fhews in what manner the pro- 
fperity of each naturally depends upon the flourifhing ftate of 
all; and that every attempt to promote one of thefe arts, by 
deprefling the others, muft prove hurtful to the community, 
and, in the end, deftructive to that very art it was intended to 
fervee No ftate can be in its higheft degree of profpcrity but 
where an happy alliance fubfifts between thefe three great 
fources of employment and beneficia! intercourfe, as they then 
mutually fupport and ftrengthen one another. He agrees, with 
moft political writers, in thinking that agriculture forms the 
fureft bafis for the profperity of any ftate, becaufe the ads 
vantage derived from thence is lefs liable to be affected by the 
accidents or viciffitudes of the times, than any of the others. 
It alfo happens that every plan which tends to promote the in- 
terefts of agriculture, muft, of neceflity, promote the general 
profperity of the ftate ; whereas it may fometimes happen that 
manufactures or commerce may produce a contrary effect. “There 
is not therefore the fame danger in having the legiflative coun- 
cil influenced by the landed as by the trading intercft; for it is 
clearly, at all times, the intereft of thofe of landed property to 
promote trade and manufactures, although it is not at all times 
fo evidently the intereft of merchants to promote the profpcrity 
of agriculture. 

Sometimes, however, men have been fo fhort-fighted as to 
think that agriculture might be promoted at the expence of the 
two fifter arts; the futility of which idea he thus expoles: 

* There are fome initances, he obferves, of nations peculiarly fitu- 
ated which have flourithed by means of commerce withoutagriculture 5 
—there are alfo a very few examples of manufactures flourithing 
among a people who could have little dependence on the produce of 
the foil: but there is not among all the records of pait ages a fingle 
proof of a people who have enjoyed for any length of tire a {pirtied 
agriculture, without the aid of commerce, or manufactures, or 


both. 

‘ Nor is it poflible that it fhould be otherwife. For without com- 
merce or arts, what inducement has the farmer to cultivate the iol? 
In this cafe every man will only with to rear 2s much as is fufficient 
for his own fultenance, and no more; fo that.if the toil could afiord 
ahundred times the produce that is fuflicient for them, it will be al- 
lowed to remain an uncultivated wate. And if, in that country, 
any man fhould be fo foolifh as to rear large crops, what would it 

nefit him ! Every man has enough for his own fubfilieace, fo 


, that he wants none of that fuperfluous produce. It muft therefore be 


luffered to perifh without being of any ufe at all to the owner. 
Rev. Mgr. 1778. QO ‘ow 
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* For this reafon a nation peopled only by farmers, muft be a region 
of indolence and mifery.—!f the foil is naturally fertile, little laboge 
will procure abundance ; but for want of exercife, even that hittle 
Jabour will be burthenfome, and often neglectcd ;—want will be felt 
in the midft of abundance, and the human mind be abafed nearly to 
the fame degree with the bealts that graze the field. If the region j, 
more barren, the inhabitants will be obliged to become fomewha 
more induitrious, and therefore more happy. But miferable at beg 
muft be the happinefs of fuch a people. 

‘ Thofe, therefore, who wifh to make agriculture flourith in any 
country, can have no hope of fucceeding in the attempt, but by 
bringing commerce and manufactures to her aid; which, by taking 
from the farmer his fuperfluous produce, gives fpirit to his operations, 
and life and a¢tivity to his mind. 

‘Without this //mulus to activity, in vain do we ufe arguments 
to roufe the fluggith inhabitants,—in vain do we difcover that. the 
earth is capable of producing the moft luxuriant harvefts with littie 
Jabour :—our own abundant crops are produced as undeniable proofs 
of this in vain.—But place a manufacturer in the neighbourhood, 
who will buy every little article that the farmer can bring to market, 
and he will foon become induitrious. The moft barren fields wil} 
then become covered with fome ufeful produce.—Inftead of liftlefs 
vagabonds, unfit for any fervice, the country will abound witha 
hardy and robuft race of men, fit for every valuable purpofe; and the 
voice of feftivity and joy be heard in every corner, inftead of the 
groans of mifery, and the fighs of difcontent.’ 

As a ftriking example of the juftnefs of this reafoning, he 
gives the following very curious account of the prefent ftate of 
the town of Aberdeen; the authenticity of which cannot be 


difputed, as the Author lives in its neighbourhood : 

* The town of Aberdecn has made great advances in trade and 
manufactures within thefe thirty or forty years paft. ‘The number of 
inhabitants has encreafed greatly within that period.—Money has 
become more plenty there than formerly.— Their manner of living is 
now more elegant and expenfive ; articles of luxury have encreafed.— 
In confequence of good roads having become more common, horfes 
and wheel-carriages have alfo become extremely numerous.—On all 
which accounts, the demands for frefh vegetables has greatly encreafed 
in that place within the period above mentioned. 

* But, on account of the particular fituation of that town, it was 
a matter of fome difficulty to augment the produce of the fields in 
that neighbourhood, and fupply the daily encreafing demand for 
thefe. ‘lhis city is placed in the midft of a country that is naturally 
the moft fterile that can poffibly be imagined. For, unlefs it be a few 
hundred acres of ground that lie between the mouths of the rivers Dee 
and Don, clofe by the town, there was not an inch of ground for 
many miles around it that could fupply the inhabitants with any of 
the neceflaries of life, On the eat is the German ocean ;—on the 
fouth the Grampian mountains come clofe to the river, terminating 
in a head-land on the fouth fide of the harbour called the Girdle Ne/s; 
—and on the welt and north, it is environed for many miles with an 


extended waite, the moft difmal that can be conceived, in which 
nothing 
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nothing can be difcovered but large maffes of ftone heaped upon one 
another, interfperfed here and there with a few buthes of flarved 
heath, or disjoined by uncomfortable bogs and fpouting marthes, 
the moft unpromifing to the views of the farmer that can poflibly be 
imagined. : . ; 

‘ But what is it that human induftry cannot perform !—what un- 
dertaking is too bold for man to attempt when ke has the profpett of 
being repaid for his labour! Even thefe difmal wattes, it was ima- 

ined, might be converted into corn-fields.—The ground was trench 
ed;—The ftones are blatied by gun-power, and removed at an im- 
menfe expence ;— manures were purchafed :—and thoufands of acres 
ofthis fort of ground are now waving with the moft luxuriant har- 
vets, and yield arent from ¢ 1. to 8]. Sterling per acre. 

‘ In any other part of the world that I have feen, it would be rec- 
koned impofiible to convert fuch foils to any valuable ufe ; and the 
moft daring improver that ] have met with any where elfe, would 
fhrink back froin attempting to cultivate a fie’'d which an Aberdeenf- 
man would confider as a trifling labour, Long habit has familtarifed 
them to fuch arducus ondertakings,—undertakings which could not 
be attempted any where elfe, as, unlefs in fuch a particular fituation 
as | have defcribed, the improver could never be repaid.— For in 
what other part of Europe could a man Jay out tool. Sterling, or 
upwards, on an acre of ground, before it could be put under crop, 
with any profpect of being repaid ?—yet this is no uncommon thing 
in that neighbourhood. 

‘Nor is this all: For to fuch a height is the fpirit for improve- 
ment rifen in that part of the world, that they are not only eager to 
cultivate thefe barren fields, but even purchafe thefe dreary wattes 
ata vaft expence for that purpofe, The laf fpot of ground of this 
fort that was to difpofe of in that neighbourhood, was feued off by 
the town of Aberdeen in the year 1773, for ever, at an annual quit- 
rent, Or, as we call it, fru-duty, of thirty-three or thirty-four fhil- 
lings Sterling per acre, although it was not then, and never could 
have been worth fixpence per acre, if Jefe in its native ftate,—nor 
could be converted into corn ground but at an expence nearly equal 
to that above mentioued, 

* It ought to be farther remarked in favour of the Aberdeen im- 
provers, that as they are at an unufual expencein firit bringing their 
grounds into culture ;—fo they continue afterwards to Cultivate them 
with greater care and attention than is common perhaps in any part 
ofthe ifland, fo that they have more abundant returns, and can afford 
to pay greater rents. than in any other part of Great Britain. 

“Could I produce a more fatisfattory proof, that a good market 
will always produce a fpirited agriculture? or is it poflible to bring 
amore convincing argument in favour of the poor people in other 
corners of the country, who are accufed by their proprietors of obiti- 
hacy, and other bad qualities, becaufe they do not improve their 
felds in the manner the proprietors cou!d with ;—feeing many of 
thofe who carry on improvements abour Aberdeen, are people who 
have come from diftant parts of the country, where no fort of im- 
provements were ever carried on,—and have no other arguments made 
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ufe of to induce them to do it, but the only feeling one that ever cay 
be made ufe of, their own intere!l ?’ 

He then fhews the inconveniencies under which agriculture 
would Jabour, if there was no other market for the produce of 
the fields than what was obtained by means of commerce at 3 
diftance. And although he confiders commerce, when under 
proper regulations, as highly beneficial, and worthy of encour. 
agement, yet he fhews, at great length, that unlefs it is viewed 
in this fubfervient capacity, the ftate may be reduced to the 
Joweft degree of debility, while its commerce continues to 
flourifh : 

‘ Sull, however, the merchants, by pufhing on trade to a great 
degree; by importing and re exporting, might continue to bring 
vait fums of money into the nation, and accumulate riches to an 
aftoniuhing degreee,—wnile the people,—the only true riches of the 
ftate, were reduced to mifery. 

‘ Soch, in all probability, was the flate of ancient Tyre. Such 
for certain was tlie itate of Carthage, which, from this miftaken idea, 
that riches could conftitute the trength of a flate, fuffered her mer. 
chants to be exalted to the highelt degree, while her feople were mi- 
ferable flaves. But when the trying hour of danger came,—wher 
fhe was furrounded with difficulties on every fide,—fhe felt her in. 
ternal weaknefs:—her own people deferted their oppreffors, aad 
affitted the vit rious foe ;—her mercenaries forfool: her and fled ;— 
anc the felt, when too late, that*the had trufted to a pointed rod, 
which, when fhe was obliged to lean upon it for fupport, pierced her 
to the heart, and made her fall hke a mighty monument erected by 
folly upon the unttable {and, which, when it was fiercely affailed, 
tumbled headlong a ilupendous ruin, the wonder and aftonifhment 
of all farrounding nations. 

‘ Let us not therefore deceive ourfelves by faife avpearances.—A 
nation may carry on a gainful trade, while its ftrength and vigour 
are declining.—Jis merchants may be enriched, while the ftate’be- 
comes nervelef& and exheused,—lits ereat men may be wallowing in 
luxury, while flavery approaches with hatly drices ; or may be imtox- 
Jcated in the giddy whirl of varied amufements and refined delights, 
when it flands to:tering on the very brink of dcfirudtion. 


> = 


Manufaclures too, as contributing to the advancement of 
avriculture, when properly conducted, and as furnifhing a balis 
for commerce, he commends as highly beneficial. But when, 
from want of attention or want of knowledge, they are fo ime 
properly conducted as to retard the improvements of agriculture, 
the apparent profperity which they for a time produce he come 
pares to the glowing luilre of abrilliant meteor, that for a time 
delights the iancy with the moft agreeable ideas, but when It 
difappears, leaves nothing but darknefs and gloomy defolation 
behuiid. 

Such are the general principles eftablithed in the publication 
before us. The work itfelf comprchends a number of particular 
cafes relating to the internal police of Scotland, by attending 
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it is fhewn, the profperity of that ftate might be 
The reafoning is, througheut the whole, il- 
"trated by appofite examples, drawa from hiftory, ancient and 
aofern; and thefe details are frequently curious and intereft- 
: In our next we fhall take a gencral view of the fubjects 
f his performance, in the order wherein they occur ; 


‘{cufled in t “ee 
in fome idea of the chain of reafoning by which they are 


connected. Rearicola 


as 


Aer. UI. Scle@ Letters between the late Duchefs of Somerfet, Lady 
Luxborough. ifs Dolman, Mr. Woifiler, Mr, R. Dedfley, William 
Shenftone, E/7; and others; including a Sketch of the Manners, 
Laws, &¢c. of the Republic of Venice, and fome Poetical Pieces ; 
the whole now firfl publifhed from original Copies, by Mr. Hull. 
2Vols. 3vo. 128. bound. Dodfley. 1778. 

‘Y OTWITHSTANDING that fome ** trifles, light as air,” may 

be found in thefe volumes, many of the Letters are fo far 
worthy of the public attention, as to afford an ample compen- 
fation for the inferiority of their unimportant companions: on 
the whole, therefore, the lovers of this {pecies of literary enter- 
ginment, are obliged to Mr. Hull * for the collection. Some 
aoreeable picces of poetry are interfperfed ; among which, The 

Diamond, an original poem, in two cantos, by Mr. Shenftone, 

merits diftinétion. One of the Editor’s ingenious female cor- 

re(pondents prefers it to Pope’s Rape of the Lock, as pofleffing, 
jn particular, greater delicacy of fentiment.—The Rape of the 

Lock, however, with deference to the Lady’s judgment, is, yet, 

an untivalled performance. 

Among the Letters, thofe of the late Duchefs of Somerfet 
feem to claim the preference. ‘They truly deferve the charac- 
ter prefixed to them by Mr. Shenftone, in his tranfcript, viz. 
“Copies of Letters from her Grace the Duchefs Dowager of 
SOMERSET (formerly Countefs of Hertford) in which is dif- 
cernible a perfect rectitude of heart, delicacy of fentiment, and 
a truly claffic eafe and elegance of ftyle. There are many of 
them tinged with an air of melancholy, through the lofs of her 
only fon, Lord Beauchamp.” 

several of the younger ladies, too, make a pleafing appear- 
ance in this literary group: a Mifs F. is fprightly and hu- 
mourous ; and a Mifs N. is equally fenfible and entertaining. 

Some of Mr. Shenftone’s Letters are, likewife, worthy the 
regard of the Public, as they truly mark the writer’s character, 
by that mixed air of chearfulnefs and penfivenefs which is ob- 
fetvable in thofe parts of his epiftolary correfpondence, printed 
in former collections of his works.—Poor Shenftone does not 
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* Of Covent-Garden theatre ; author of feveral dramatic pieces. 
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appear to have been altogether an happy man. Perhaps his re. 
tired life was not quite fuitable to his natural difpofition. Hic 
rural fcenery was pleafant in the fummer, and while enlivened 
with company; but in the gloom of winter, and in folitude, he 
was fubject to the fpleen ;—and the limits of his fortune would 
not allow him to feek relief in the amufements of the town. 
The Editor takes notice of a common objeétion to publica. 
tions of this kind, ‘** that private letters fhould not be made 


publid wt hous confent of the writers,” &c. Mr. Hull, in 
his preface, obferves, that ‘ this general rule, like many others, 
may admit of an exception, in particular inftances; and thefe in. 
itances are, where a proper mode of introducing them to the world is 
inviolably attended to. It is a well-known, and equally uncontro. 
vertible, maxim, that perfons of the highelt excellence (efpecially 
in the literary walk) are poffefied of the greateft referve and diff 
dence. Were the private fentiments of fuch to be with-held from 
the Public, till their individual confent were obtained, what a lofs 
would it be to the republic of letters, and what an injury to moral 
improvement! Any perfon’s general principles and ideas may be 
feen, perhaps, in the refpective public profeflion and fituation of 
life, and their general intercourie with mankind; but the innate 
fenfations, the more refined emanations of the mind, are alone dif. 
coverable in the private communications of fricndfhip. There can 
therefore be no unpardonable liberty in deceying, or even gently-com- 
pelling {ach defervers into public notice; nor is it, by any means, 
ureharitable to fuppofe, there may be many, who would not be vio- 
Jently difpleafed to fee their fentiments in print, however reluctant 
they might, and, perhaps, ought to appear, if their particular pers 
miflion were applied for. 

‘ To illuftrate and enforce this pofition, let me be permitted to 
afk, if the Duchefs of Somerser had been requefted to have fuffered 
her Letters to be made public, whether fhe would have confented? 
Probably not—Yet what an advocate would moral virtue, pious re- 
fignation, and genuine piety have been deprived of, if thofe exqui- 
fite tranfcripts of her mind had been concealed from public view!— 
It is, moreover, matter of great doubt, whether we fhould have been 
fo well acquainted with the talents of a SHenstone, had Providence 
indulged the wifhes of his moft intimate friends and acquaintances, 
in prolonging fo valuable a life. 

‘ Thus it has been, is, and will be, with moft people of diftin- 
guifhed abilities ; their excellencies muft, in a manner, be forced 
into dayrlight, or we fhould lofe the benefit of their precepts; they . 
might otherwife be faid, like mifers, to have a valuable treafure bu- 
ried with them, which ought, in common jutftice, to be left behind 
for the advantage of furvivors.’ 

There is, no doubt, with refpect to the Public, fome weight 
in what Mr. Hull hath obferved; but there is another reafon to 
be urged in proof of the particular utility of fuch collections: 
two iightly octavos, with fuch inviting names in the title-page, 
wight chance to produce, to the Editor, no ungrateful aus 
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for the trouble and attention beftowed, in providing for the en- 
tertainment or inftruction of his readers —This is a reafon 
which, we apprehend, has had its weight with the Editors of 
many fimilar publications ; as it notorioufly had with the Lady 
who gave to the world thofe Letters which the late Lord Chei- 


terfeld intended only for Ais fon. 
As we have, efpecially, cummended the Duchefs of Somer 


fet’s Letters, a fpecimen of them will, we are perfuaded, be ace 
ceptable to the generality of our Readers : 


Duchefs of Somerset to Lady LuxBoRouGH. 
Piercy-Lodge, Nov. 23, 1753 

‘I did indeed, dear Madam, begin to defpair of having the ho- 
nour, and (what I felt more fenfibly) the pleafure of hearing from 
youagain. I am fo fubject to fall into errors, that I was afraid 
fomé unguarded expreffion in my laft letter might have given you 
offence, and yet my heart bore witnefs, how far | had been from in- 
tending it. 

é + Hm been extremely ill the whole fummer, and for fome weeks 
believed in great danger; but, by the blefling of God upon Dr. 
Suaw’s prefcriptions, 1 am at prefent, though lean and 1ll-favoured, 
much betrer ; yet itill obliged to be carried up and down fairs, for 
want of ftrength and breath to carry myfelf: buc I have great rea- 
fon to blefs Ged for the eafe I now enjoy, When one comes to the 
lait broken arches of Mirza’s bridge, reft from pain muft bound 
our ambition, for pleafure is not to be expected in this world ; 
where I have no more a notion of Jaying {fchemes to be executed fix 
months, than I have fix years hence; which, I believe, helps to 
keep my {pirits in an even ftate of chearfulnefs to enjoy the fatisfac- 
tions which prefent themfelves, without anxious folicitude about 
their duration. We have lived to sn 2ge that neceffarily fhews us 
the earth crumbling under our feet, and as our journey feems ap- 
proaching towards the verge of life, is it not more natural to caft 
our eyes to the profpeét beyond it, than by a retrofpective view, to 
recal the troublefome trifles that ever made our road difficult or dan- 
gerous? Methinks it would be imitating Lot’s wife (whofe hiftory 
is not recorded as an example for us to follow) to want to look back 
tothe miferable fcene we are fo near efcaping from. 

‘Ihave fpent the lait three weeks moit agreeably. The firft of 
them, the Bifhop of Oxford and Mr. Ta sot, pafled with us, and 
had the goodnefs to leave Mifs Tarsot (whofe character I think 
you muft have heard) when they went away. She is a// the world 
has faid of her, as to an uncommon fhare of underftanding: but 
fhe has other charms, which I imagine you will join with me in 
giving the preference even to that; a mild and equal temper, an 
unaffecled pious heart, and the moft univerfal good-will to her fel- 
low-creatures, that I ever knew. She cenfures nobody, fhe defpifes 
nobedy, and whilft her own life is a pattern of goodnefs, fhe does 
hot exclaim with bitternefs againit vice. We {penta good deal of 
our time in Our own ‘rooms, except in the mornings, but our time 
sa good deal broken in upon. Soon after nine we meet in the 


chapel ; as foon as prayers are over, we go to breakfaft, and after 
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that we work, during which, Mr. Cowsr.Ap, or my chaplain +, read 
aloud ; at eleven we go, if the weather is tolerable, te take the air 
for two hours at leaft, which Dr. Suaw infilts upon my doing, The 
moment we get out of the coach, we fee no more of one another 
till three, when the dinner is punctually upon the table. Dinner 
and tea are both over by five, when we setire till cight, and then go 
to prayers; after which we adjourn into the little library, where we 
work, and the gentlémen read, as in the morning, till fupper, a 
quarter-before ten, and it isa rule to be in all our rooms a quarter 
before eleven.’ 

This, to the fize world, as her Grace elfewhere obferves, 
may feem to be a melancholy, mona/lic lifg. She could not, how- 
ever, be fuppofed, as fhe herfelf remarks, to have chofen it from 
an § ignorance of the fplendour and gaiety of a court, but from a 
thorough experience that they can give no folid happinefs,—_ 
J find myfelf, fhe adds, more calmly pleafed, in my prefent way 
of living, and more truly contented, than I ever was in the 
bloom and pomp of my youth. Iam no longer dubious what 
point to purfue. There is but one proper for the decline of 
life, and indeed the only one worth the anxiety of a rational 
creature at any age: but how do the fire of youth and flat. 
tery of the world, blind our eyes, and miflead our fancies, af- 
ter a thoufand imaginary pleafures which are fure to difappoint 
us in the end !” 

The Duchefs having juftly praifed Mifs Talbot, in the fore- 
going extract of her letter to Lady L. we fhall here copy the 
following further mention of that amiable perfon *, from her 
Gracé’s letter to Mr. Shenftone, written about a month after 
the letter to Lady Luxborough : 

‘ The kind offer you made me, of fending me any thing you ocs 
cafonally happened to write, [ look upon as the highetft obligation; 
and you will greacly add to it, if you will permit me to thew them 
to a very ingenious friend of mine, whofe ingenuity is her leat 
praile, fince the even chearfulnefs of her temper, the candour and 
integrity of her heart, joined with the moft unafieéted and honour- 
able piety, muft claim the efteem of all lovers of virtue, who have 
the happinefs of being acquaiated with her. You may poffibly have 

s 





+ In another letter, the Duchefs thus expreffes the fatisfaétion 
which fhe took in the company and converfation—not of red coats and 
beaux, the ufual favourites of ladies, but of fuch men as the learned 
Dr. Courayer, and her worthy chaplain ; the latter of whom fhe ftyles 
** a modett, fenfible, and truly pious young man.”—This gentle- 
man, it appears, from authentic information, was the Rev. Mr. 
Lindfey, now well known to the world by his writings, and by his 
con{cientious refignation of his church-preferments. 

_ * Qur Readers will find fome account of this Lady and her family, 
in the 42d volume of our Review, p. 464. In the fame volume, at 
p- 478, is announced the publication of her Reflections on the Seven 
Days of the Week, Avd in our 46th volume, p. 389, we gave a 
account of her valuable E/ays on various Subjects. soil 
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f her, as in her very young days, fome little things of her 
got abroad, which were thought worthy of notice, confider- 
ing the age fhe was then of. She is a grand-daughter of old Bifhop 
TaLor’s, and niece to the Lord Chancellor of that name. She 
has lately {pent fix weeks with me here,’ 

In another letter, to the fame Lady, dated Feb. 25, 1754, 
the good and pious Duchefs farther moralizes on the evane/cence 
of worldly enjoyments, in the following juft and edifying man- 

er: | 

. ‘ Tis true, my dear Lady Luxzsoroucn, times are changed with 
us, fince no walk was long enough, or exercife painful enough to 
hurt us, as we childifhly imagined ; yet after a ball or mafquerade, 
have we not come home very well contented to pull off our orna~ 
ments and fine cloaths, in order to go to reft? Such methinks is the 
reception we naturally give to the warnings of our bodily decays ; 
they feem to undrefs us by degrees, to prepare us for a reft that will 
refrefh us far more powerfully than any night’s fleep could do. We 
fhall then find no wearinefs from the fatigues which either our bo- 
dies or our minds have undergone; but all tears fha]l be wiped from 
our eyes, and forrow, and crying, and pains, fhall be no more; we 
fhall then without wearinefs move in our new vehicles, tranfport 
ourfelves from one part of the fkies to another, with much more eafe 
and velocity, than we could have done in the prime of our ftrength, 
upon the fleeteft horfes, the diftance of a mile. This chearful pro- 
fpect enables us to fee our ftrength fail, and await the tokens of 
our approaching diffolution with a kind of awful pleafure, I will 
ingesuoufly own to you, dear Madam, that I experience more true 
happinefs in the retired manner of life that I have embraced, than I 
ever knew from all the fplendour or flatteries of the world. There was 
always a void: they could not fatisfy arational mind: and at the 
moft heed!efs time of my youth, I well ‘remember, that I always 
looked forward, with a kind of joy, to a decent retreat, when the 
evening of life fhould make it practicable,’ 

Not many of our Readers, we imagine, are ftrangers to the 
name of Dr. LANCASTER, author of a celebrated Effay on De- 
kicacy; but few are acquainted with any particulars of his life, 
or even the knowledge of his profeffion. ‘The following ac- 
count of him, is given by our Editor, in a mote added to a 
letter written by-the Countefs of Hertford (afterward Duchefs 
of Somerfet *) to Lady Luxborough, wherein the Countefs re- 
commends the Doétor’s eflay : the note is as follows : 

* The Efay on Delicacy, here mentioned, was the produdion of 
Dr. NatuanteL LANCASTER, many years rector of Stanford Rivers, 
near Ongar, in Effex, uncle to the Editor of thefe Letters. He was 
a man of ftrong natural parts, great erudition, refined tafte, and 
mafter of a nervous, and at the fame time, elegant ftyle, as is very 
obvious to every one who has had the happinefs to read the effay here 
fpoken of. His writings were fewer in number than their Author’s 
genius feemed to promife to his friends, and his publications lefs 
known than their intrinfic excellence deferved. Had he been as fo- 
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* The fame Lady who wrote the letters copied in the ‘two pree 
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licitous, as he was capable, to inftruét and pleafe the world, fey 
profe-writers would have furpaffed him: but in his later years, he 
lived a reclufe, and whatever he compofed in the hours of retired 
Jeifure, he (unhappily for the Public) ordered to be burned, which 
was religiouily (f had almott faid irreligioufly) performed. 

‘ He was a native of Chefhire, and, in his earlier years, under 
the patronage and friendfhip of the late Ear! of CuoL_monpetey, 
mixed in all the more exalted fcenes of polithed life, where his lively 
fpirit, and brilliant converfation, rendered him univerfally diftin. 
guifhed and etteemed ; and even, till within a few months of his 
deceafe (near feventy-five vears of age) theie faculties could fearce 
be faid to be impaired, 

‘ The Ezy on Delicacy (of which we are now fpeaking) the only 
material work of his, which the Editor knows to have furvived him, 
was firft printed in the year 1748, and has been very judicioufly and 
meritorioufly preferved by the late Mr. Doosuey, in his Fugitive 
Pieces, publifhed in two volumes,’ 

To the foregoing extracts, we may add the following fketch 
of a northern prof{pect, which will afford fome gratification to 
fuch of our South-Britifh readers who have not yet made the 
(now fafhionable) tour of Scotland. It is taken from a letter 
addreffed to Mr. Shenftone, by a Mr, Sp——, (perhaps the ce- 
Jebrated Mr, Spence, author of Polymetis) dated Aug. 19, 1758. 

‘ I went from you to Scotland, as I fear too many people do,. 
with an expectation of {carce feeing any thing there worth feeing: 
but after pa‘ling above one hundred miles of it, through bad roads, 
over mountains, by cottages compofed of dirt, and a barren, bleak 
country, we were agreeably furprifed, on our approach toward Edin- 
burgh, to find ourfelves in an open country, well cultivated, and in 
a noble view, that ftruck us with double pleafure, from our being 
ufed fo long to fee almoft nothing but what was difpleafing. When 
you have coafted the Pentland hills, and get upon a rifing, you fee 
the city all at once, fpread in a line before you, with the caftle to 
the right, the palace and arock (the middle part of which is called 
ArTuur’s feat) to the left; anda vaft bafon of water (the Frith of 
Forth) appearing from behind it; the country near is varied with 
little {wells and rifings, and ftudded with villas; the land fpreads 
on with a chearful and cultivated look, and the whole is terminated 
with ‘a long range of hills, that grow dimmer and ruder, quite on 
to thofe of the Highlands. You may a little conceive of what an 
extent this view muit be, whenI affure you, that the bafon of water 
about the middle of it does not appear at all over-proportioned, 
and yet we were aflured, that it was fixty miles long, about. thirty 
in the broadeft part, and fifteen in its opening to the fea. I could 
fay much more of this fame Edinburgh, but I have been already ra- 
ther too diffulive.’ 

Thofe who love to read defcriptions of pro/pecs will be farther 
pleafed with the following glance over Persfield, the feat of Mr. 
Morris, near Chepftow. It is given by the late ingenious Mr. 
Robert Dodfley, in a Jetter to his friend af the Leafowes : 

‘ The place is certainly of the great and fublime kind; moft of 
tle near wiews are feen below y.u from the top of high precipices, 
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copfifting of fteep rocks, hanging woods, the rivers Severn and Wye, 
which lait winds about the feet of the rocks below you, in a very 
romantic manner, aimoit {urrounding a very pretty farm, where cat- 
tleand fheep are feeding in the meadows, at fuch a depth below 
vour eye, that they feem very much diminifhed. The rocks are 
hold and rumerous, half covered with woods, and rife almoit per- 
pencicular from the edge of the water to a furprifing height, form- 
ing, from the preat cliff, a kind of double amphitheatre. A gun 
fired from the top of this cliff, creates, by the reverberation of the 
report amongtt other rocks, a loud clap of thunder, two or three 
times repeated, before it dies away: but ever this echo, conform- 
ably to the pride and grandeur of the reft of the place, will not deign 
to anfwer a fmaller voice than that of a mufket; with a culverin, [ 
fuppofe, it would hold a noble dialogue. ‘The town of Chepftow, 
and its ruined caftle, appear in the near view at fomewhat more than 
the diftance of Hales Owen from your grove; and the romantic 
windings of the Wye are {een all the way to them, except now and 
then that its ream is hid among the rocks; and all the way below 
them, till it is fwallowed up by the Severn, at about two miles dif- 
tance, where that river is alfo near two miles over, and from whence 
it extends, enlarging in breadth, quire down to King-road, below 
Briftol. I can conceive nothing tner than thefe views would be, 
were the waters of the rivers as clear as that of the Thames: bur, 
alas! they are fo muddy, that they will fcarce return the images of 
the rocks, trees, and other objects, that rife upon their banks. ‘The 
diftant views are very extenfive, and let the eye into parts of four- 
teen different counties. ‘The extent of the walks is near four miles, 
which in about five hours time I made fhift to accomplifh. I went 
from Bath with a polite party of gentlemen and ladies, and our three 
days excurfion was altogether exceedingly agreeable *.’ 

A more 





* « Tam this inftant favoured with a more particular defcription 
of the fcenes and views I have attempted to defcribe, and for your 
better underftanding the fituation of them, have copied them. Firft 
you enter the ferpentine walks (which are near four miles and a half 
in length) from Chepftow, and the 
I, View, the town. 

Il. The fea and the rocks. 
lil. The two paffages over the Severn, from England to Wales, 
where the paflage-boats are continually paffing and re-pafling. 


Three avenues from ; a. 
VI. which are feen Caftle and rocks. 


VII. A confined view of the rocks and channel. 
VIM. A balcony, from whence are beautiful views of the river Wye, 
and its windings, the rocks, woods, &c. &c. beyond defcription. 
IX. A feat; the view, the woods continued. 
X. A Chinefe bridge ; a pretty confined profped. 
XI. A large oak, with ivy, and two feats under it. 
XII, A beautiful green by the wood. 
XIII, A feat under two oaks. 
AIV. A 
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A more particular exhibition of the fame delightful fcenery 
is given by the fprightly Mifs M—, in a letter to Mr. Shen. 
ftone, dated July 21, 1760; from which we fhall extra& the 
following views : 

‘ When we arrived in Wales, we juft took a little refrefhment, 
and then drove to Chepftow, remarkable for the great height of its 
bridge, the tide rifing higher by fome degrees there than in any part 
of the three kingdoms. At this place we were to fleep, fo we went 
to the beft inn to get accommodations, Thefe fecured, we made 
the beft of our way to Persfield, the feat of Mr. Morris; and fuck 
a place, for the variety and beauty of its profpects, I never faw. 

‘ The gardens are feven miles round, fo our poor old Lady was 
forced to occupy a feat juft by the houfe, and the reft of us ther 
walked as far as our legs were able to carry us. We could not 
compafs the whole round, but faw all the principal profpe&s. To 
attempt defcribing them is impoflible, at leait to do it with juftice to 
their merit, yet, though unequal to the tafk, I muft fay fomething, 
The gardens are fituated on the rocks, I cannot call them the danés, 
of the river Wye, and cut into walks, in themfelves exceflively 
beautiful, but the fuperior beauty of the views they command, fo 
entirely engrofies the eye, that they can be very little heeded. Some- 
times we look down upon the river, from an eminence of near four 
hundred feet, which winds itfelf round as in a femi-circle. The 
oppolite fide is bounded by rocks of equal height, fome barren, and 
sefembling the ruins of old fortifications; others covered with the 
moft pleating variety of greens the eye can wifh to behold, while at 
the boitom, cattle are feeding in the fweet paftures by the river’s 
fide: cattle, we were told the creatures were which we faw; but 
really our faith had need be ftrong to believe it, fince they appeared 
to our view more like hens and chickens, andI do affure you, one 
of our company took them for fuch.’ 

We remember to have given a more circumftantial account of- 


Persfield, in a former Review, from one of Mr. Young’s tours; 





XIV. A delightful thrubbery. 

XV. A cave of flone and pebbles, with an extenfive profpect. 

XVI. The top of the mount, with the profpeét of feven counties, 
the fea, the rocks, Berkley caftle, the fhipping, &c. &c. 

XVII. A mew for pheafants, with fhrubberies of the fineft foreign 
fhrubs, . 

XVIII. A fine beech tree, exceedingly large. 

XIX. A Druid’s throne and temple 7” a parterre. 

XX. The cave where we dined ; the opening before it in form of a 
femi-circle, which the profpect from thence refembles, from whence 
are feen the rock, the wood, the river, with fine lawns, 

XXI. A Chinefe femi-circle ; the view, the river, rocks and lawns, 
Berkley caftle, and a very extenfive profpect of Briftol, &c. &c. 
XXII. A cave, with iron rails before it; the view, looking down a 

precipice, the moft beautiful woods imaginable. 

XXII. An oftagon temple, furrounded with Chinefe rails, from 
whence is a moft extenfive profpect of many counties, with King- 
road, the fhipping, &c. &c.’ i 

or 
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for which the inquifitive Reader is referred to the 38th volume 
of our Review, p. 226—232. 

For our part, we freely acknowledge, with Mr. Shenftone, 
in his anfwer to Mifs M—’s letter, that we * have great joy in 
reading thefe little pleafurable travels, in a private letter, re- 
Jated, as Mifs M—’s are, without formality, defcribing with 
eafe and fimplicity, every little occurrence as it falls out.’— 
On the other hand, Mr. Shenftone’s cautions, with regard to 
parties of pleafure, and foreign travelling, are worth tranfcribing, 
from the fame letter: 

* I can journey with you, fays he, in imagination, and partake 
every trivial difficulty and every delight. You are fond of thefe little 
parties of pleafure, as they are calle?, and in you itis, by no means, 
reprovable; but in general, they are very dangerous to young folks. 
You have means and time, at your own difpofal; your party is fmall 
and felect, both in point of reputation and underftanding; you 
likewife turn your excurfion to fome advantage ; you make obferva- 
ttoh$ on all you fee, form nice diftinétions between different places, 
points, and charatters, and draw juit conclufions from then—— 
But, as I faid before, thefe parties too often are hazardous; the 
mind once indulged in them, is apt to covet them too of.en; they 
are fometimes the means of drawing a female into improper com- 
pany ; they encroach on means and time, neither of which, proba- 
bly, can with propriety be beflowed ; they have their fource in dift- 
pation, are continually attended with hazard, and too often end in 
the worft of mifchiefs. In fhort, I would wifh all young folks, who 
have neither leifure nor money at command, to fhut their ears againk 
the very name of a party of pleafure. 

‘ More than once in my life, I have been folicited by friends to 
vifit foreign climes. 1 had an invitation of this kind lately ; but it 
is now too late; at leaft, I think fo—Befides, why fhould a man go 
fo far for objects of curiofity, who has feen too little of his own 
country ? Many parts of England, Wales and Scotland equally (I 
fhould think) deferve our admiration, and we need not rifque winds 
and waves, to which I feel /ome objection. Numbers of our travel- 
ling gentry peregrinate too early in life, before the mind is fufk- 
ciently formed to make proper obfervations on what they fee and 
hear. 

‘ A friend once related an anecdote, which is appofite to my fub- 
jet. A very young man, of good natural underftanding, and heir 
to an afilvent fortune, would needs be one of thefe inconfiderate tra- 
vellers. In the courfe of his adventures, he feil into company, in 
Naples, with fome well-traveiled, and well-informed foreigners. 
They were converfing on what they had feen in England; and fome 
little difference in opinion arifing about the architetture of Windfor- 
Caitie, they naturally referred themfelves to the young Englifhman 
for decifion, With much confufion and hefitation he was coinpelled 
to confefs, he had never feen the building in queftion. ‘The come 
pany, with true foreign politene{s, only teflified their admiration in 
a iilent {mile—but the refection inftantly firuck, and pained the 
young gentleman. The refult was, that he returned. for England’ 
Within two days, raticnally determined to inftruct himfelf in the 
knowledge 
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knowledge of his own country, before he pryed into thofe afar of 
His reflection and determination did equal credit to his under 
ftanding.’ 

A variety of other deferiptive letters will be found in this col. 
lection, fome of which we were tempted to tran{cribe, but have 
been forbidden, by the limits of our Journal: our Readers 
however, are particularly directed to the following Letters, 
the fecond volume, viz. Letter I. Defcribing Lord Foley’s feat 
in Worcefterfhire : By Mr. Shenftone.—Lett. LVI. Mifs N—’s 
defcription of her journey acrofs Mount Cenis, with her fubfe. 
quent accounts of Venice.— Lett. LX VI. Defcription of a re. 
tirement at Palluello, near Venice: By the fame.—Lett. LXVII, 
Defcription of Bridgnorth, in Shropthire: By the fame. Alfo 
the fix following Letters (by the fame ingenious Lady) in 
which fhe gives very entertaining accounts of Dunkeld and 
Athol-Houfe in Scotland; of Paris; of Switzerland ; and of 
the Carnival time at Venice. G, 





Art. IV. 4 View of Society in Europe, in its Progre/s from Rudenefi to 
Refinement ; or, Inquiries concerning the Hiftory of Law, Govern- 
ment, and Manners. By Gilbert Stuart, LL. D. gto. 15s, 
Boards. Murray. 1778. 


HE fubject of this performance has been treated by feveral 
‘i of the moft ingenious and elegant writers of the prefent 
age. Montefquieu gave the firft general delineation of the fpirit 
of laws, as well as the progrefs of government and manners, in 
ancient and modern times. Voltaire offered a more particular 
furvey of the fame important objects, in his comprehenfive 
Hiftory of Modern Nations. Dr. Robertfon, in the introduc- 
tory part of his Hiftory of Charles the Fifth, followed the fame 
courfe; and, while he embellifhed the fubject by his inimitable 
pencil, he added new force to his obfervations by the authorities 
to which he had recourfe. Judge Blackftone im his Commenta- 
ries,—Lord Kaims in his Principles of Equity, and bis Setches,— 
Profeflor Millar in b1s Obfervations on the Diftinétion of Rauks,— 
have examined many branches of the fame important tubject; 
and, in general, it is more fafhionable in the prefent age, than 
it has been in any former period, to difregard the abitractions 
and refinements of philofophy, and to prefer the ftudy of human 
nature in the fcenes of real life, and in the records of hiftory. 
The labours of an ordinary Writer, who fhould employ him- 
felf in examining topics that have been canvafied by fo many 
Jearned men, would deferve little attention: But it adds pecu- 
liar merit to Dr. Stuart’s performance, that on a fubject of curi- 
ofity and importance fufficient to attract the univerfal regard of 
the learned and ingenious of the prefent age, he has brought 


forward many interefting facts hitherto negleted, opened a va- 
riety 
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riety of views, and ftarted many ideas, which lead to new and 
ufeful refle@tions. His obfervations concerning the ftate of fo- 
ciety, and of government, in Europe, on the downfall of the 
Roman empire, as well as on the feudal fyftem, and the Gothic 
manners, are eflentially different from thofe of the moft ap- 
roved modern hiftorians : and it muft be acknowledged, that 
while he defends his opinions with uncommon acutenefs, he 
fupports them by authorities which fhew that he has made the 
deepeft refearches into the hiftory and antiquities of the middle 
ages. 

Montefquieu * obferves, that the beautiful fyftem of the 
Englifh government was difcovered in the woods of Germany. 
Dr. Stuart generalifes this remark ; and proves that the ufages 
and cuftoms which the barbaric tribes brought from their woods, 
were the remote fource of all the Jaws, tranfactions and efta- 
blithments which took place among the Gothic nations. 

The admirable treatife of ‘Tacitus on the manners of the 
Germans, forms the groundwork of his performance ; and on 
this bafis he has, with much ingenuity and tafte, erected a fa- 
bric, which not only furprifes by its novelty, but pleafes by its 
elegance and grandeur. 

The Work is divided into two Books. In the firft Dr. Stuart 
inquires into the manners of the German tribes, before they left 
their native country ; and into their political eftablifhments after 
they had fettled in the places gained by their numerous con- 
quefts. The fecond Book exhibits the f{pirit and progreffion of 
Fiefs, with the varying genius of the feudal fyftem. The Au- 
thor explains the Gothic eftablifhments in their origin, per- 
fection, and decline; and points out the effects of the different 
fteps, in their progrefs, on the public tranfactions and com- 
munities, and on the manners of men in private life. 

The prefent Article would fwell beyond its due proportion, 
fhould we indulge our inclination to follow the Writer through 
the various labyrinths: of this extenfive and delightful field. 
We fhall, therefore, confine our remarks to thofe parts of his 
work, in which his opinions are advanced in direct oppofition to 
thofe of other writers, who have obtained the fanction of public 
applaufe. 

The principal diftin@ion between the manners of barbarous 
and of refined ages, arifes from the different ideas, and ma- 
nagement, of property. Among the ancient Germans, land 
was connected with the tribe or community, rather then with 
the individual. “Che merit of men was not meafured by the ex- 
tent of their pofleffions. Perfonal qualities, alone, were the 
foundation of pre-eminence. Men, in this fituation, aét from 
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affection and appetite, and not from intereft. Hence the ardour 
of their friendfhips, the force of their refentments; hence their 
love of glory, and their paffion for arms; and hence that fpirit 
of independence and liberty, which formed the moft interefting 
and amiable feature in the Germanic character. ‘ Every per. 
fon,’ continues the Author, * who was free, confidered himfelf 
in the light of a legiflator. The people prefcribed the regula- 
tions they were to obey. They marched to the national affembly 
to judge, to reform, and to punifh ; and the magiftrate and the 
fovereign, inftead of controlling their power, were to fubmit to 
it; Stated or regular terms were appointed for the convention 
of their public council ; and a freedom of fpeech, entire and 
unlimited, was permitted. His age, his eloquence, his rank, 
and the honour he had acquired in war, were the qualities which 
procured attention to the fpeaker ; and the people were influ. 
enced by perfuafion, not by authority. A murmur, coarfe, and 
often rude, exprefled their diffent: The rattling of their armour 
was the flattering mark of their applaufe.’ 

While fuch was the condition and character of the men, Dr, 
Stuart thinks it unreafonable to concur with the general opinion 
of writers, who imagine that the women, during thofe ages, 
were held in fervitude. Lord Kaims, and Profeffor Millar, who 
have examined this fubject at great length, fuppofe that women 
were of fo little confequence in rude times, that they were the 
objects of traffic, and commonly purchafed by their hufbands, 
They have been deceived, however, by forms of expreffion, 
which occur in the Gothic laws. ‘The pretium dotis was not the 
purchafe-money of the wife, but the provifion for her fubfiftence. 
It was frequently given to her relations, who retained it for her 
ufe ; and befide this, fhe was entitled to a prefent from her huf- 
band, the day after her nuptials, which commonly was equal to 
the fourth part of his effects. This was the practice among the 
Germans, after they had fettled in their conquefts ; and prior to 
this period, the fituation of the fair fex was ftill more advanta- 
geous. 

© The ftate of fociety,’ continues Dr. S. ¢ which precedes the 


knowledge of an extenfive property, and the meannefles which | 


flow from refinement and commerce, is in a high degree propi- 
tious to women. To treat them with cruelty does not confift 


with the elevation of fentiment which then prevails. Among 


the people, of whom I {peak, even the flave was expofed to no 
{tudied infult or oppreffion. Of the women, the warrior and the 
citizen confidered himfelf as the friend and the protector ; and 
their weaknefles only ferved to render his attachment to them the 
more laiting and tender.’ 

‘The fources of the refpect paid to the women among the Ger- 
mans, were their fuperior abilities for the management of “a 
mchie 
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meftic concerns. To them the education of the youth of both 
fexes was entrufted. Women are more difpofed to rapture and 
devotion than men, and their curiofity to pry into futurity is 

more extravagant. The fuperftitious weaknefles of the fex, 

which, in refined times, are a fubject of ridicule, lead to atten- 
tion and reverence in a rude age. The German women were 

regarded as prophetefles; they were thought to have fomething 

peculiarly divine in their nature; and the names of many of 
them are recorded, who were worfhipped as divinities. ‘To at- 

tend to the qualities of plants, and to the curing of wounds, 

was a branch of female occupation; and their fiill in thefe arts 

naturally conferred on them, in times of war and depredation, 

a very confiderable degree of influence, ‘They followed the 

army to the ficld of battle; their captivity was reckoned the 

ereateft misfortune that could happen; and the ftipulations of 

{tates were never fo certainly fecured, as when fome virgins of 

rank were delivered among the hoftages. 

‘But, what evinces their confideration beyond the pofibility 
of a doubt, is the attention they beftowed on bufinefs and affairs, 
They felt, as well as the noble and the warrior, the cares of 
the community. They watched over its intereft, confidered its 
connection with other ftates, and thought of improving its po- 
licy, and extending its dominion. “They went to the public 
councils or aflemblies of their nations, heard the debates of the 
ftatefmen, and were called upon todeliver their fentiments.’ 

Having confidered the inftitutions and manners of the Ger- 
mans, before they left their woods, our Author follows them 
into their eftablifhments in the Romanempire. ‘* In what man- 
ner, or by what principles, they divided ameng them the lands 
which they feized (fays the elegant and well-informed author of 
the Hiftory of Charles the Fifth +), we cannot now determine 
with any certainty. There is no nation in Europe whofe re- 
cords reach back to this remote period ; and there is little infor- 
mation to be got froin the uninftructive and meagre chronicles, 
compiled by writers ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted 
with the proper objects of hiftory.” The defect of which this 
celebrated hiftorian complains, Dr. Stuart has endeavoured to 
fupply. * The members, (fays he) of a German nation, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, cultivated, by turns, for its ufe, an extent of 
land correfponding to their number; which was then parcelled 
out to individuals in proportion to their dignity.” When a Ger- 
man tribe obtained poffeffion of a Roman province, they conti- 
hued to be governed by their ancient principles in the diftribu- 
tion of their poffeffions. The king or fovereign, as the perfon 
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of greateft dignity, had the moft confiderable portion; which 
came to conftitute his domain. Each citizen and warrior had his 
lot or fhare, which gave rife to allediality. ‘That part of the 
territory which was not exhaufted by partitions to ifdividuals, 
was confidered, agreeably to the ancient ideas, as belonging to 
the community ; and was called, in the barbaric codes, the Jands 
of the Fifc. The fituation of a German ftate, which had ac- 
guired a fettlement, produced the neceflity of drawing clofer the 
connection of the fovereign and the chiefs, and of the chiefs and 
the people. The lands of the Fi/c were the medium which were 
employed in effecting this defign. ¢ The fovereign took the di- 
rection of thefe; hence pofleffions flowed to the chiefs, under 
the burden of prefenting themfelves in arms at the call of the 
fovereign ; hence the chiefs dealt out lands to their retainers un- 
der the like injunction of continuing to them their aid ; and 
thus a political fyftem was founded, which was to act in fociety 
with infinite efficacy.’ 

© Of this fyftem, the intention and the fpirit were national 
defence and domeftic independence. While it called out the in- 
habitant and the citizen to defend his property, and to fecure 
his tranquillity, it oppofed barriers to defpotifm. Growing out 
of liberty, it was to promote the freedom of the fubyect. The 
power of the fovereign was checked by the chiefs, who were to 
form a regular order of nobility; and the ariftocracy or the 
power of the chiefs, was reprefled by the retainers and vaffals, 
who, conftituting their greatnefs, were to attra their attention, 
The chief, who opprefled his retainers, was to deftroy his own 
importance, It was their number, and their attachment, which 
made him formidable to his prince and to his equals.’ 

Nor was it in their political arrangements only, that the Goe 
thic nations were guided by the principles of the ancient Ger- 
mans, The fources of chivalry, of the pre-eminence of women, 
of tournaments, of blazonry, and the judicial combat, are all 
to be found in the treatife of Tacitus concerning the German 
manners. Dircéted by the views of this accomplifhed writer, 
Dr, Stuart traces the origin and progrefs of thofe peculiar infti- 
tutions which prevailed in the middle ages, ‘Toexhibit his ob- 
fervations at fufficient length, would be inconfiftent with oar 
defign ; and it would be doing him injuftice to abridge them. 
The whole points to an important diftin&tion in the Gothic 
manners during their purity and their decline. While the great- 
nefs and fimplicity of thofe maxims, which the conquerors of 
Rome brought with them from their woods, continued to anl- 
mate their pofterity, the feudal affociation was noble in its prin- 
ciples, and ufeful in its practice. It was an exercife of ‘bounty 
en the part of the lord, of gratitude on that of the vaflal. On 


the foundation cf their comnection, and of that of the land oF 
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fef which the former beftowed onl the latter, a train of incidents 
were [was] to arife, the unequivocal expreitions of friendfhip 
and habitude, the tender and affectionate fruits of an intercourfe 
the moft devoted and zealous.’ . 

While the grants of lands were precarious, or for life, the 
{uperior chofe to educate, in his hall, the expectants of his 
fefs: And when they defcended to heirs, he was careful, on the 
death of his vaflal, to take the charge of his fon and his eflate : 
Hence the incident of wardhip. The new vafial, on entering 
upon his fief, confcious of gratitude due to his lord, made him 
a prefent : Hence the incident of relief. Grateful for the pait, 
and anxious for the future favour of his chief, the vaflal did not 
incline to ally himiclf to a family which was hoftile to him : 
Hence the incident of marriage. When the fuperior was re- 
duced to diftrefs and captivity, the vaffal was forward to relieve 
him: This gave rife to the incident of ad. And when the [a- 
cred ties which bound the vaffal and his lord were infringed 5 
when the former was guilty of any ftriking delinquence, he was 
deemed unworthy of his fief, and deprived of it by the incident 
of efcheat. 

‘Amidft the contention of friendfhip, and the mutuality of 
mind which exercifed and informed the lord and the vaffal, they 
experienced a condition of activity, liberty, and happinefs. The 
vaflals attended to the retainers who were immediately below them, 
In their turn they were courted by the lords, whofe ftrength they 
conftituted ; and the lords gave importance to the fovereign, 
The conftituent parts interefted in government, as well as war, 
were attentive, in their feveral departments, to the purpofes of 
order and juftice ; and in national operations they acted with an 
unicn that made them formidable. OF this aflociation political 
liberty was the refult; and while this fortunate ftate of things 
continued, the people, in every country of Europe, came in 
arms to their national ailembly, or appeared in it by their repre- 
fentatives. 

“ Such, in a more particular manner, was the condition of 
the Anglo-Saxon period of our hiftory ; and the people, happy 
alike in their individual and politic capacity, as men and as citi- 
zens, were to bear more reluctantly the oppreflions of the Nore 
man times,’ 

This doétrine the Author confirms, in his notes, by innume- 
rable authorities of ancient records and chaiters; and the cone 
fequences which he deduces from it are equally important and 
exteniive, We cannnot forbear mentioning the folution which 
t affords of fome problems in the Engiith hiftory, which have 
been commonly thought inexplicable. Many learned writers are 
politive, that the Anglo-Saxons were ftrangers to fiefs, which, they 
allert, were introduced into England by William duke of Nor- 
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mandy. There are writers not lefs learned, who affirm, tha 
fiefs were not introduced into England by the Duke of Nor. 
mandy, but prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons, in the condi. 
tion in which they were known under William. Dr. Stuart 
oblerves, * that it cannot be true, that the Saxons who fettled 
in England fhould be ftrangers to fiefs. The hereditary 
grant of land, as well as the grant in its preceding fluctuations, 
was known to our Saxon anceftors. Of this, the conformity of 
manne?s which muft necefiarily have prevailed between the 
Saxons and all the other conquering tribes of the barbarians, is 
a moft powerful and a fatisfactory argument. Nor is it fingle 
and unfupported. Hiftory and law come in aid to analogy ; and 
thefe things are proved by the {pirit and text of the Anglo-Saxon 
Jaws, and by actual grants of hereditary eftates under military 
fervice,’ 

But although fiefs prevailed in the Anglo-Saxon times, yet 
their condition was different then, from what it afterwards be. 
came. Under the Anglo-Saxon princes, no mention is made of 
tiofe-feudal feverities which fhook the throne under William and 
his fucceffors. The varying fpirit of the feudal affociation, 
which Dr. Stuart has been careful to remark, accounts for this 
difference. When the conn:ction between the fuperior and vaflal 
was warm and gencrous, the feudal incidents were acts of cor- 
diality and affection. When the introduction of luxury, and 
an acquaintance with the ufes of riches, had given birth to thle 
interefted paffions which fet the fuperior and vaffal at variance, 
the fame incidents became acts of oppreffion and feverity. This 
was more remarkably the cafe under William and his immediate 
fucceflors ; and until the time of King John, the people of Eng- 
land complained loudly of the feudal feverities, and to their 
complaints always joined the requeft, that the laws of Edward 
the Confeffor fhould be reftored. ** What thefe Jaws were of 
Edward the Confeflor (fays Mr. Hume), which the Englihh, 
every reign during a century and a half, defired fo paffionately 
to have reitored, is much.difputed by antiquarians ; and our ig 
norance of them feems one of the greateft defe€ts of the ancient 
Englifh hittory.” The train of thinking into which Dr. Stuart 
has been led, points toan explanation of this myftery. By the 
laws or cuftoms of the Confeffor, that condition of felicity was 
expreficd, which had been enjoyed during the fortunate ftate of 
the feudal aflociation. The cordiality, equality, and independ 
ence, which then prevailed among all ranks in fociety, continued 
to be remembered in lefs profperous times, and occafioned an 
ardent defire for the revival of thofe laws and ufages, which bad 
been the fources of fo much happinefs. ; 

The reign of Duke William and his fucceffors was diftin- 
guithed from that of the Confeffor and the Anglo-Saxon -_ 
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by a remarkable circumftance in the progrefs of fiefs. ‘When 
the cordiality of the vaffal was maintained, a general obligation 
of military fervice was fufficient to induce him to marfhal all his 
force in the field) When this cordiality was deftroyed, policy 
was to extort what his generofity and attachment had conferred. 
Lands were to be burdened with a@ full and exad? proportion of 
foldiers: Hence the tenure of kxight-fervice. The grant of a 
certain portion of land entitled to the fervice of a knight or 
foldier, and was called a knight's fee. An cftate of two hundred 
fees furnifhed, of confequence, two hundred knights. ‘This 


alteration, which had been introduced gradually into France, .- 


and feveral other kingdoms of Europe, was brought about at 
once in England by the advancement of William the Norman 
to the crown of the Confeflor. William was acquainted with 
the moft extended ideas of the feudal fyftem; and by thefe he 
governed his conduét in diftributing the lands of his new king- 
dom. Inftead of introducing the knowledge of fiefs into Eng- 
land, therefore, William only made known the tenure by &nights 
ervice. 
f One admirable effect of this inftitution was, that thofe who 
poflefled the lands of a kingdom were entrufted with arms to de- 
fend them. ‘The intereft and happinefs of men Jed them to op- 
pofe the encroachment of domettic as well as of foreign enemies ; 
and the fame foldiers who refifted invafions from abroad, fet 
bounds to the ftretches of prerogative. But, notwithftanding 
this advantage, the feudal militia was found incompatible with 
refining manners. It had been ufual, from the earlieft times, 
for the fuperior to levy a fine from the military tenant, who re- 
fufed to take the field at his fummons. As luxury encreafed, 
men became lefs willing to join the army. Hence the commu- 
tation of fervice for money, and the introduétion of the tenure 
of efcuage, which, inftead of exafting the perfonal attendance 
of the knight, only obliged him to pay an annual fum to his 
fuperior, As the king was lord paramount of the whole king- 
dom, the money thus collected ultimately centred in him ; and 
princes, inftead of recruiting their armies, filled their exche- 
quers. In order to detend their dominions they hired mercena- 
ties, compofed of the dregs of the people. ‘Thefe were dif- 
banded at the end of every campaign; and the difturbances 
which fuch numbers of idle banditti occafioned all over Europe, 
fhewed the neceffity of ftanding armies. But thefe fteps, fo 
extremely inconfiftent with the {pirit of the Gothic inftitutions, 
were not taken without much preparation. Dr. Stuart explains, 
at great length, the diforders of the feudal militia, and the 
other circumitances which rendered them practicable. The ufe 
of mercenaries gave birth to taxations, which began to be levied 
mevery kingdom of Europe at the will of the prince. This 
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produced contentions between fovercigns and their fubje&s, Tq 
moft countries of Europe the kings acquired the right of taxa. 
tion, which, united to the command of the military force, 
forms the completion of defpotifm.’ In England, the prero. 
gative of taxation, which the prince had aflumed, was wrefted 
from him by the great charter of liberties. He was to command 
his mercenaries ; but he was to depend, for their fupport and 
their pay, on the generofity of his people.’ 

While the decline of the feudal eftablifiments occafioned im. 
portant alterations in government, it had no lefs confiderable an 
effect on the manners and character of men, and on the ordinary 
intercourfe of private life. It refulted from the ancient ftate of 
the feudal nobles, that the lower ranks of men were courted and 
attended to in an uncommon degree. They formed the ftrength 
and glory of their fuperiors, who often ftood in need of their 
afliftance. Every free born perfon had a capacity to bear arms, 
and toafp'reto knighthood; and a long train of fervices, toils, 
and dancers entitled him to reccive this honour. Sphendid with 
a dittin@tion which conferred glory on kings, the knight was 
folicitous to flew his fuperiority to ordinary men in every ac- 
complifhment of the mind or body. He ftudied an habitual ele- 
gauce of manners. He was courteous and generous in his beha- 
viour even to his enemies, refined to extravagance in his gal- 
lantry to the ladics, and the declared proteétor of religion and 
innocence. But, in thedeclenfion of the feudal army, knights 
of honour were employed to fupply the perfonal fervice and at- 
tendance of the luxurious and the great; they exerctfed war as 
a profeffion, and brought contempt on knighthood by their 
numbers and venality. Various other circumftances concurred 
in producing this effect: The honours of the ancient chivalry 
were tarnifhed ; and that order which had ennobled kings, and 
greatnefs, fupreme power, and the loftieft acquirements, grew 
to be mean and trivial.’ 

While chivalry loft its renown, and its pure and ftately man- 
ners decayed, the difaftrous ftate of fiefs, which difunited the 
interefts of the lord and the vaflal, gave rife to oppreffions and 
grievances. Thefe prcduced meannefs and corruption. All 
ranks of men were at variance. Rapacity and infolence cha- 
racterifed the fuperior and ‘the mafter ; chicane and difaffection, 
the vafial and the fervant. © The propenfity to vice, foftered by 
political diforder, and the paffion for gallantry, driven to extte- 
mity by the romantic admiration which had been paid to the 
fex, were to engender a voluptuoufnefs and a Juxury, which m 
the circle of human affairs are ufually to diftinguifh and t 


haften the decline and the fall of nations.?—-—§¢ In the ruine¢ 


ftate of fiefs and chivalry, there prevailed not, in the one fex, 
the {crupulous honour, the punctilious behaviour, and the dil 
tant 
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tant adoration of beauty, which had illuftrated the zra of their 

reatnefs; nor, in the other, were there to be remarked the cold 
and unconquerable chaftity, the majeftic air, and the ceremo- 
nious dignity, which had lifted them above nature. A gal- 
Jantry, lefs magnificent, and more tender, took place. The 
faftidioufnefs and delicacies of former ages wore away. The 
women ceafed to be idols of worfhip, and became objects of 
love. In an unreferved intercourfe, their attractions were more 
alluring. ‘The times prone to corruption were not to refift their 
yivacity, their graces, their paffion to pleafe. Love feemed to 
become the fole bufinefs of life. The ingenious and the fenti- 
mental found a lafting intereft and a bewitching occupation in 
the afliduities, the anxieties, and the tendernefs of intrigue. 
The coarfe and intemperate, indulging their indolence and appe- 
tite, fought the haunts, and threw themfelves into the arms of, 
proftituted beauty.” The limits of this Article will not permit 
us to follow Dr. Stuart through his defcription of the vices and 
calamities of the middle ages. As he was directed by the views 
of Tacitus in painting the happy confequences of the purity 
and perfection of German manners, fo he feems to have bor- 
rowed the mafterly pencil of that hiftorian, to delineate the fatal 
effects of their degeneracy and decline. 

With regard to the Author’s ftyle, we may, briefly, charac 
terife it in the terms in which he fpeaks of the knightly manners 
that prevailed in the times of ancient chivalry. It has, in ge- 
neral, ‘a majeltic air’ and ‘ceremonious dignity;’ but we muft 
obferve, that itately airs and dignities are neceflarily attended by 
adegree of itiffnefs, to which the lovers of elegant fimplicity 
will ever prefer the more natural forms, and eafier deportment, 
of thofe who moye in lefs exalted fpheres, and fill, with pro- 
priety, the middle walks of life,—which they love to frequent, 
and which are equally removed from the artificial {plendours of 


athrone, and the untutored rufticity of acottage. G.Hi 7 
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Act. V. Sketch of a Tour into Derbyfbire and Vorkfbire, including 
Part of Buckingham, Warwick, Leicefier, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Bedjird, aud Hertford — fbires. Small 8vo, 2s.6d. White. 1778. 

I’: is generally obferved, that fafhions are followed by fops ; but 

this, like moft other common conclufions, is liable to excep- 

Gans, in particular inftances. Literature has its fafhions, as well 

as drefs and doétrines,—religion, politics,—in fhort, almoft every 

thing; and the prefent ton of authorfhip, is to write voyages 
and tours :—but the Author of this Sketch of a Tour is not to be 
humbered amang the travelled coxcembs who have lately expofed 
themielves to public view. He is, evidently, a man of fenfe, 

Well qualiticd for remarking whatever he found worthy of 

remark, and for communicating to the Public, in a liberal and 

agtecable manner, the refult of his obferyations,—Hig attention 
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appears to have been directed to the moft proper objeéts; hig 
felection to have been judicious ; and his defcriptions circum. 
ftantial, without tedioufnefs :—and he has frequently fubjoined 
reflections, naturally arifing from the fubject, and ferving to 
add Urinity to what might otherwife have proved merely 
amufement. For inftance: 

Speaking of the late general wreck of the Compton-eftate, 
and the fale of the furniture at a feat of Lord Northampton’s, 
he pathetically exclaims,—* Unhappy effect of a rage for par- 
liamentary influence and for gaming! almoft equally deftruc. 
tive to the fortunes of the greateft familiesf JD he former is at- 
tended with the worlt confequences to fociety ; a continued de- 
bauchery introduces a habit of idlenefs rarely got rid of, a dif- 
regard and contempt of the moft facred oaths, and a: profligacy 
of manners which fit the unhappy wretches for the commiffion 
of every crime. Yet are thefe encouraged without hefitation by 
our nobility and men of fortune, often, as in the prefent in- 
ftance, to theirown ruin. Strange infatuation! that a man of 
education and reflection, who would ftart at the commiffion of 
inoft crimes, or even at the fuppojition of his being capable 
of them, fhould, tor the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an un- 
concerned fpeciator of the illiterate wretch below, calling fo- 
Iemnly on the Almighty to atteft the truth of what they both 
know to be a wilful deliberate falfehood ! 

In like manner, taking notice of the many arguments which 
have been adduced for and againft great farms, and mentioning 
their confequent depopulation of the country, he points outa 
remarkable inftance of this unhappy effect, at Chadfunt, in 
Northamptonfhire ; where, he obferves, © was a manfion-houfe, 
‘the feat of Mr. Newfom, and ten farm-houfes on fo many farms, 
lett altogether at about Sool. a year. Not long fince this 
cilate was fold to J.ord Catherlough; the ten farm-houfes are 


a it -apulicd down, -and all the lands and the manfion-houfe are lett 


at roOo]. a year to one farmer, who manages the bufinefs, as 
a crazier, with the he!p of two or three fervants. | 

‘ This was to!d me by my intelligent landlord at the inn: 
who mentioned the foilowing rife of provifions in his memory ; 
veal from 13d. to 4d. a pound; two fowls from 1od. to 
283 pigeons from rod. and 14d. adozen to 2s,; butter from 
3d. and 4d. a pound to 7d. and gd.; and cheefe from 175. 
a hundred to 24s.’ 

The hiftory of the rife and fall of the creat DuDLEY-FA- 
MILY, likewife atiords this reflecting Traveiler an opportunity 
of adverting to the wretched ftate of thofe who are fuvject to the 
opprefitons of an arbitrary government. Having mentioned the 
unhappy ftory of the Earl of Leiceiter’s concealed marriage, and 
‘the confequent misfortunes of his noble and accomplifhed fon, 
Sir Robert Dudley,’ he proceeds ; | 
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¢ After that moft iniquitous court, the Star-chamber, had 
fifled the proceedings which Sir Robert had inftituted to prove 
his mother’s marriage, and his own legitimacy, he refolved to 
quit the kingdom ; but as in thofe arbitrary days he could not 
do it without the King’s licence ( James 1.) he applied for and 
obtained it. His eftate, however, mutilated as it was, was a 
tempting bait ; he was ordered to return, and not obeying the 
mandate, was profecuted in the Star-chamber, and eafily found 
guilty; upon which this place was feized into the King S hands. 
The magnificence of the fituation became the object of Prince 
Henry’s with. A propofal was made to purchafe it; commif- 
fioners were fent to make a furvey, with {pecial directions to find 
all things under their true worth, How well they obferved their 
orders may be feen from their report of the value, which they 
made to be about 38,0001. though from their return it appears 
that the caftle {tood on feven acres of ground, was in perfect 
repair, fit to receive his Majefty, the Queen, and Prince, at 
one time ; that the value of the woods amounted to 20,0001.; 
and that-the circuit of the caftle, manors, parks, and chafe, 
lying round it together, contained nineteen or twenty miles. 
Out of this 28,0001, 10,0001. was to be deduéted, as a fine 
for Sir Robert’s contempt in not appearing to the fummons ; 
the wood (which though confefled worth 20,0001. they had 
valued at no more than 12,0001.) was alfo to be deducted, be- 
caufe Sir Robert’s Lady had a jointure therein, and if fhe out 
lived him, might fell it. After thefe defalcations, the Prince 
moft generoufly offered to give for this eftate (the like of which, 
for ftrength, ftate, and pleafure, they fay was not to be found 
in England) the fum of 14,5001. 

‘ Sir Robert knew too well what he had to expect from the 
juttice of James, or his courts, and, having determined never 
to return to England, agreed to accept that money. The cone 
veyances were executed, though no more than 30001. was paid 
at the time (and which, by the failure of the merchant who 
Was to remit it, never came to his hands) and the Prince dying 
foon after, he never received any part of the remainder; and 
yet Prince Charles had no fcruple of confcience about taking 
pofleffion, as heir to his brother; nay, in his patent (when 
King) creating Sir Robert’s mother Duchefs of Dudley, he re- 
Cognizes the whole tranfaction. 

‘ Perhaps a ftronger proof of the ineftimable bleffings of a 
government by law and of a trial by jury, can hardly be found ; 
and the abolition of fuch a court, feems cheaply purchafed by 
all the misfortunes and temporary confufion occafioned by the 
ftruggles againft it in the time of this Charles, 

* The hiftory of this family of Dudley affords matter for 
other reflections. Edmund Dudley, defcended, or claiming fo 
to be, from a younger fon of the Lords Dudley, became one of 
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the great inftruments of opprcffion under which the people 
groaucd in the time of Henry VII. and was at Jaft given up 
to their refentments, together with mpfon, and executed, His 
eltate, however, was reitored to his fon; who, getting into 
great favour with Henry VIII. and Edward VI. was created 
Vifcount L’Ifle, Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumber- 
Jand. Infatiable in his ambition, he contrived to ruin the Duke 
of Somesfet, and Lord Thomas his brother, uncles to Ed. 
ward VI.; and, marrying his fourth fon to Lacy Jane Seymour, 
prevailed on that Prince to appoint her his fucceflor ; but here 
ended his career. Mary prevailing, he was beheaded. On 
Elizabeth’s acceflion, the good fortune of the family feemed to 
seturn; his eldeft fon was reftored to the titles of L’]fe and 
Warwick, and his fecond fon made ear! of Leicefter ; but this 
fun-fhine was not of long continuance. The eldeft fon died 
without iflue ; and Robert, often in difgrace, and under ftrong 
fulpicions of the moft atrocious actions, dic¢d without leaving 
any child except the unfortunate Sir Robert, above mentioned, 
Thus, this family, rifing upop iniquity, and in the courfe of 
about fifty years attaining almoft to royalty itfelf, in nearly as 
fhort « time fet in obfcurity.’—Ye fons of greatnefs ! ye minions 
of a court, who in facrificing to your inordinate ambition, 
fcruple not to rifk the fafety of governments, and to hazard the 
welfare of nations,—attend to the inftruétive leflon offered to 
you in the ftory of the Dudley-family ! 

As a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of defcription, we 
Shall give his account of Kedlefton, the feat of Lord Scarfdale, 
about three miles from Derby, in the road to Buxton. * This 
place,’ our Author juftly obferves (for, in truth, it amply mes 
rits all that he has faid in its praife) * may properly be called 
the glory of Derbyfhire, eclipfing Chatfworth, the ancient boaft 
of the county. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the 
apartments elegant, and at the fame time ufeful, a circumftance 
not always to be met with ina great houfe. It is the ancient 
feat of the Curzons, a family of great antiquity, wealth, and 
intereft in this county. ‘This houfe has been built by the pre- 
fent Lord (created Lord Scarfdale in 17@1) partly on the {pot 
where the old houfe ftood, but the ground has been fo much 
altered, that there is no refemblance of what it was. In the 
front ftood a village, with a fmall inn for the accommodation 
of thofe who came to drink of a medicinal well, which has the 
virtues of the Harrogate water; a rivulet turned a water-mill, 
and the high road went by the gate. The willage is removed 
(not dettroyed, as is too often done); the read is thrown to4 
conliderable diftance, out of fight of the bhoufe; the fcanty 
diveam is encreafed into a large piece of water ; and the ground 
difpofed in the fineft order. 

¢ The 
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‘ The entrance from the turnpike-road is through a grove of 
noble and venerable oaks (fomething hurt by a few {mall circular 
clumps of firs planted amongft them) after which, crofling a 
fine lawn, and paffing the water by an elegant ftone-bridge, 
of three arches, a gentle afcent leads to the houfe. 

‘ The front, built of white ftone, is extenfive. In the cen~ 
ter isa flight of fteps, over which is a pediment, fupported by 
four lofty pillars, of the Corinthian order. On each fide, a 
corridore connects a pavilion with the body of the houfe, form- 
ing the two wings. The fteps lead into a magnificent hall, 
behind which is a circular faloon. On the left are a mufic- 
room, drawing-room, and library ; and, at the end of the cor- 
ridore, the private apartments of Lord and Lady Scarfdale, and 
their young family. On the right of the hall are the dining- 
room, ftate dreffing-room, and bed-chamber, and another dref- 
fine-room, the kitchen, and offices. 

© On each fide of the hall are cight fluted pillars, ef variegated 
marble of the country, and two at each end, of the Corinthian 
order, twenty-five feet high, two feet fix inches in diameter, 
This room is fixty feet by thirty within the columns, iixty- 
feven feet three inches by forty-two within the walls; the ciel- 
ing coved and richly ornamented with paintings and relievos 
in the antique tafte. The pannels of the doors are of the pa- 
per manufacture of Mr, Clay of Birmingham, highly varnifhed, 
and the paintings well executed. 

‘ The faloon is forty-two feet diameter, fifty-four feet fix 
inches high, twenty four feet fix inches to the cornices, crowned 
with adome. Over the doors are four paintings by Morland. 

‘The mufic-room is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, and 
twenty-two high. In this room is the triumph of Bacchus, a 
large and capital piece by Luca Giordani; a fine head by 
Rembrandt ; and other pieces by Baflan, Horizonti, &c. 

¢ Irom this room a corridore, hung with elegant prints, leads 
to the family apartments. “The breakfaft-room is painted fiom 
the antique in the baths of Dioclefian. 

‘ The grand drawing-room is forty-four fect by twenty-eight, 
and twenty cight high, with a coved cieling ; the furniture blue 
damafk. A Venetian window and four door-cafes are orna- 
mented with fmall Corinthian columns of alabafter. In this 
room, as indeed in all the others, are many capital pictures. 
Rafael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amongft the mafters. 

‘ The library is of the fame fize and heighth as the mufic- 
room. In this room, over the chimney, is a piece of Rem- 
brandt, which beggars all defcription. It is the ftory of Daniel 
brought before Nebuchadnezzar to interpret his dream, and 
contains eight or nine fmall whole-length figures. “The com- 
poled majefty of the king, who is feated in a chair of ftate,; 
the 
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the aftonifhment and terror of his great men fitting near him, 
the earneftnefs of Daniel kneeling before him ; and, in fhort 
the whole piece is beyond expreffion ftriking. 

‘ From this room crofs the faloon into the ftate-drefling-room 
and bed-chamber, with a fervants room behind. ‘The two for- 
mer hung with blue damaik, the bed of the fame, with gold. 
Jace, fupportcd by palm-trees of mahogany, carved and gilt, 
‘The bed-room is thirty feet by twenty-two, twenty high. 

‘ The dining parlour is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, twenty 
high, the cieling adorned with paintings. The center reprefents 
Love embracing Fortune, by Morland; four circles, by Zucchi, 
reprefent the four quarters of the world; and four fquares, by 
Hamilton, the four feafons. The corridore on this fide, which 
is ufed as a chapel, leads toa gallery overlooking the kitchen ; 
which is forty-eight feet by twenty-four, and lofty, with this 
fienificant motto over the chimney, /Vajffe not, want not. 

‘ The principal ftair-cafe, leading out of the hall to the at- 
tic ftory at this end, conducts to eight apartments for vifitors, 
four of which have a bed-room, drefling-room, and fervants 
room. 

‘ The church, which is not at all feen in the approach, 
ftands clofe to the weft end of the houfe. The old pun of /Vee 
miuf? remains on the dye-all. 

‘ From the principal front of the houfe, which is the north, 
the eye is conducted by a beautiful flope to the water, which is 
feen tumbling down a cafcade, encircling an ifland planted with 
firs, and at the bridge falling over rough rocks, and then form- 
ing a large river, on which is a yatcht. Below is a {mall ruftic 
building over the well and bath, which are ufea by many per- 
fons, who are accommodated at an inn, built by his Lordfhip 
in the road, and from which a pleafant walk through the park 
Jeads to the bath, 

‘ In the back-front of the houfe, on the edge of the rifing 
eround, is a fine and extenfive plantation, beginning to fhew 
itfelf in great beauty. 

* Of all the houfes I ever faw, I do not recolleé any one 
which fo compleatly pleafed me as this did; and the uncommon 
politenefs and attention of the houfekeeper, who fhewed 1t, 
added not a little to the entertainment.’ 

To conclude, this book may be ufed with advantage, as 4 
pocket companion, by thofe who make the fame excurfion ; and 
perhaps a more delightful one cannot be pointed out: Whether 
we confider the beauty and variety of the objects prefented to us 
by the bountiful hand of NaTuRE, or the amazing productions 
of Ar¥, which are to be met with, in greater variety, and per- 
fetion, within the circuit of this tour, than in any fpace of 


equal extent, in our own or any other country. 
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* * Js there not fome miftake at the beginning of p. 122, 
where theAuthor fays, $ taking leave of is beautiful retreat, Sec.” 
_-The place he had juft been defcribing,Mvas Buxton,with Pool’s 
hole, &c. to which the epithet ufed, as above, cannot, furely, 
with any propriety be applied, Buxton is in a moft dreary fitua- 
tion; and the wonderful cavern tn its neighbourhood, which is 
faid to have received its name from its having been the haunt of 
one Pool, arobber, is rather tremendous than beautiful. G. 





Art.VI. The Rife, Progrefs and prefent State of the Northern Gowverne 
ments; vize ‘Che United Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia 
and Poland: Or, Obfervations on the Nature, Conflitution, Reli- 
gion, Laws, Policy, Cuftoms, and Commerce of each Government; 
the Manners and Difpofitiens of the People ; their Miliary Forces 
by Land and Sea; tne Revenues and Refources of each Power; and 
the Circumflances and Conjunctures which have contributed to 
produce the various Revolutions which have happened in them. 
The whole digetted from the moft authentic Records and Hitlories, 
and from the Refleétions and Remarks made during a Tour of five 
Years through th-fe Nations. By J. Williams, Efg. 2 Vols. gto. 
1]. 16s. Boards. Becket. 1777. : 


N the prefent ftate of literature, there feems to be only twa 
ways, in which a writer of hiftory can hope, in any con- 
fiderable degree, to engage the public attention: The firit is, 
by relating original facts, which have occurred within his own 
obfervation and experience, or bringing to light important hif- 
torical materials, which had before lain unnoticed in manu- 
fcripts, or books little read; the fecond is, by digefting faéts 
already known in a more perfpicuous and ufeful method, and 
relating them with higher embellifhments of ftyle, than had been 
done by former writers, When an hiftorian offers himfelf to 
public notice in the firft of thefe clafles, and is capable of fup- 
porting his pretenfions, he is fo important a benefactor to the 
ypublic in the information which he communicates, that he ma 
juftly claim indulgence for any defects which may be found in 
his manner of writing: and his work will continue to be read, 
for the fake of the matter it contains, when other produétions, 
the chief merit of which confifts ia the drefs in which they ap- 
pear, fhall be forgotten. 

It is on this ground that the Author of the work now before 
us Claims the public ear, and folicits indulgence to the inaccura- 
cies or inelegancies which critics may difcover in his ftyle. Juf- 
tice therefore requires that we make our Readers acquainted with 
the fources from which he has drawn his materials, 

In his account of the prefent ftate of Holland, Mr. Williams 
fays, ** he is not indebted to any Author, but much to the late 
Monfieur Meerman, whofe candour and great knowledge were 
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€gual to his liberal and communicative difpofition. He received 
Information from fome of the members of the {tates of the differ. 
ent provinces, and of the admiralty, refpecting the marine and 
finances.—In the ancient hiftory of Denmark, Norway and Ice- 
Jand, his principal guides were the hiftory of the Baron de Hbj- 
berg ; the notes of AZ. Gramm upon Meurfius ; the chronicles of 
Iceland and Norway ; the works of Saxon the grammarian, and 
t affpronicles of the Chancellor joss sy He made extraés 
from the different codes of laws, depofited in the King’s library, 
Refpecting the prefent ftate of Denmark, he acknowledges him- 
felf much indebted to the late unfortunate Count Struenfe, 
through whofe intereft he had accefs to the public records, par- 
ticularly thofe which regarded the finances and internal policy, 
For the ancient hiftory of Sweden he read with attention many 
Swedifh, Danith, and German hiftorians. His accounts of the 
public revenues, trade, and internal policy of Sweden, are ex- 
tracted from the public records at Stockholm. For the hiftory of 
Ruffia, he is chiefly indebted to Lomonoffaw’s hiftory of this coun- 
try, written in German, and to fome manufcripts, in the fame 
Janguage, to which he had accefs in the Kremelin at Mofcow. 
Concerning its population and internal policy, he received in- 
telligence from the late Chancellor, from Count Ofteriann, 
General Steffen, and other members of the fenate. The ac- 
counts of trade and the finances, are extracts from the cuftom- 
houfe books at Peterfburgh, and thofe of the college of finances. 
His authorities for the antient hiftory of Poland are the hiftories 
of Staniflas Sarnicius, John Krafinfki, Staniflas Kamknufki, Owal- 
howfki, Kochowfki, Paul Potocki, and Andrew Maximilian Freda, 
In the modern part of this hiftory, he was affifted by the letters 
of the Chancellor Andrew Zalufki, of the Bifhop Fofeph And. 
Zalufki, and by private information of the family of Potocki, and 
{everal other proteftant families in Poland.” 

This exhrbition of authorities naturally led us to form high 
expectations of meeting with a great variety of new facts ; but we 
muft acknowledge that we have been a little difappointed in ind- 
ing, in this work, fo few original articles of curious and valuable 
intormation. ‘The Author has indeed produced an ufeful collec- 
tionof the principal hiftorical, political and commercial facts 
refpecting the feveral countries of which he treats; but he ap- 
pears to us tohave made no additions to the former ftock, wor- 
thy of the apparatus which he has fo laborioufly difplayed in his 
preface. 

The general plan of the work is as follows: re{pefting each 
of the countries of which he treats, namely the United Pro- 
vinees, Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia and Poland, he relates the 
rife and progrcts of its political conftitution ; explains its prefent 
form of government; defcribes its manners, cultoms, and reli- 
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ion; gives a view of the {tate of its trade, manufactures, reve- 
nues and military force; and enquires into the caules of its poli- 
tical revolutions. 

The following account of the trade of Holland, &c. we fele& 
30 fpecimen of what is to be expected from our Author on the 


fubject of commerce. 
« This country was never famous for her manufactures, of which 


the inhabitants have not the one taird of what are fufiicient for their 
own confumption. ‘The fine cloth of Leyden and Utrecht bas always 
fapported its character 5 but lately, from the high price of labour in 
thefe towns, this clothis become dearer, in propoition to its breadih, 
than the Englith fuperfine cloth, and the greatett part of it is expor- 
ted for foreign markets, whilit all the common people, aud ihe greateft 
art of their troops, are cloathed with the Englifh manufactures from 
Yorkfhire, and thofe of Aix la Chapelie and Vervier, 

‘ The manufacture of paper is in a very flourifhing ftate in Hol- 
land, of which they export great quantities into foreign parts, and 
with confiderable advantage. 

* The Delpht porcelaine manufaciure is very inconfiderable at pre- 
fent; thefe people likewife form a confiderable commerce with the 
linens of Cleves and Juliers, which are bleached at Haarlem, and fold 
as Dutch linens: indeed before the manufactures of linen in Ireland 
and Scotland were brought to the great perfectios that they are in at 

efent, this branch of trade was very confiderable. 

‘The madder of Zealand, and of fome other parts of thefe pro- 
vinces, is one of their moit profitable articles cf commerce ; and, ex- 
cept what has been cultivated lately in England, they furnith all the 
foreign markets with it upon their own terms, and thereby it becomes 
acertain fource of wealth co the farmers and Jandholders of this 
country. 

‘ The high price of provifions and of a!! the neceffaries of life will 
prevent the people from ever fucceeding in any great and extenfive 
manufactures, though the country is overitocked with inhabitants ; 
fo that, in fo {mall an extent of territory as the Seven United Provin- 
ces, i¢ is calculated that there are full z,090,0°0 of people: but 
then, on the other hand, there are not proviituns enough raifed in 
this country for one quarter part of thofe people, and therefore the 
remainder muft be imported, and fometimes a: a great expence, from 
other fates ; befides the high duties and exciies which are laid upon 
the confumption of all the common neceflaries of life. The confumer 
tuft pay between fifty and fixty per cent. upon the prime-coft, by 
different excifes and importation duties, for all the grain which is 
mported into this country to make bread, before he can eat 
this bread; and beef and mutton cannot be eaten in any part 
of the Seven Provinces before the confumer pays between one 
Petny and three half-pence per pound to the exeHe: every 
other neceflary of life is taxed in proportion. Some years ago 
the ‘Magiltrates of Amfterdam had agreed to lay a confiderable 
tax upon the potatoes that were imported isto this city for-con- 
fomption, thefe being the only articles that were confumed here on 
Which there was not a confiderable tax; but it being reprefented to 
that venerable body, that potatoes were chiefly confumed by the poor 
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people, and become aconfiderable part of their nourifhment, and 
that there were 30,c09 of this clafs of people in Amfterdam, who 
could not get above three livers a day, and were nourifhed by this 
root, and if a tax was laid upon potatoes they mull flarve, the ma. 
giftrates thought proper to defilt from their defign, and potatoes are 
not taxed. Phe ancient by-laws and cultormns of the particular corpo- 
rations in the Seven Provinces, and the reilraint that artizans and 
manufacturers are laid under by thefe, are a great check in regard to 
drawing ingenious foreigners among them, and to the increate and 
improvements of fuch arts and manufaQures; and hence it is, thar 
though Holland carries on fuch an immenfe commerce, fhe is { 
much behind many other tates ia the common improvements of the 
ufeful arts and manufactures. 

‘ Again, the trade and riches of this ftate have been confiderably 
augmented by the Herring and Greenland filhenes, which not only 
employ a multitude of feamer, but furnith them with articles of com- 
merce which are dgmanded in almofl all the markets of Europe: they 

ickle and preferve their herrings in a manner infinitely fuperior to 
the Danes, Swedes, or Norwegians, and they are always fure or find- 
ing a market for them, even in the North, in preference to thofe of 
any other ftate. Nor is this branch of the fifhing trade more bene- 
ficial or of greater public ucility than the cod and turbot fithery upon 
she coafts of England and Scotland ; all the inhabitants upon the fea 
coafts of Holland and Zealand are more or lefs concerned in this 
fifhery ; and upon a moderate calculation the city of London alone 
pays thefe people 130 pounds flerling every year, for the turbot, cod, 
plaice, &c. which they furnith here; what then muft the whole 
fithery produce to them ? 

¢ The exclufive commerce which this people have of the Eatt India 
fpicery, and the regulations which they have made both in India and 
Europe relating to it, muit lixewife be a conilant fource of treafure 
tothem. Asa brief account of thefe regulations will not be dif- 
agreeable to many of my readers, | will here ftate them, A 

* After the inhabitants of this fate had driven the Portuguefe out 
of their fettlements, and by a feiies of wars and vidtories againft the 
natives, not only forced them into treaties of commerce, exclufive of 
all other nations, but to the admiflion of forts to be built wpoa fuch 
Rreights and pafies as command the entrance into the traffic of fuch 
places, they proceeded to fecure a monopoly of all the {pice trade on 
thofe feas, and to eftablith a power fufficient to fupport themfelves in 
them againft any other ftate in the world. ‘This has been atchieved 
by the multitudes of their people, who have furnifhed out, every year 
fuch a number of great fhips, and fupplied the lofs of fo many lives 
as the changes of climates have dettroyed before they learnt the method 
of living in thofe parts; and by the conduét of the Eait India com- 
pany, who have raifed a ftate in the Ealt Indies, governed indeed by 
officers appointed by the Company, but appearing to thofe little na- 
tions in their neighbourhood like a fovereign ftate, making war and 
peace with their kings, and able to bring twenty or thirty men of 
war to fea, and 20,c00 men by land into the field; fo that they keep. 
al! thofe little princes in fubjection to them. 

¢ From 
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¢ From a long experience in tals trace they have acquired a pretty 


exa 4 ee ledge of the quantity of each kind of {pice that will be nee 


cefary for the ‘confum: ton of the European 1 hid fo that their 
Eaft India comp2ry give | rticu'ar orders, that no more fhal] be ime 
cag into Bur pet than is fefiicient for fach confumption ; and if xe 
thei rcommon falés it appears that any part of what was imported re. 
mains unfold, at the ct they fix up. yn it, they crder it to be burnt 
immediately ; fo that the prizes of thofe commodities are kept up to 
whatever height they fhall think proper, and no other power can 
enter into a competition with them inthis branch of trade, nor into 
the trade of Japan, of which they have likewife a monopoly, and an 


exclufive treaty of commerce with the emperor. 

‘ Thefe articles of commerce, and oa herrings, befides what they 
produce in England, France, Spain, , Port ugal, and Germany, 
make them great mailers of the sire n the northern parts of lurope, 


as Rufia, Sweden, Denmark, Pojand, Dantzic, Pomerania, and ‘all 


the Baliics; where the fpices in parzicalar, thot ch they are an Indian 
crug, are efleemed a great luxury, and comins sity all the commodi« 


ties of thofe countries, which are as neceffary to the inhabitants of 

thefe provinces, as their grain, their hemp, fiax, iron, pitch, tar, 
n » = 

mails, planks, &Cc 


°‘ Ast thefle ig le have no gr eat colonies and fetrlements in the 
Weft Indies, they have wifely eftablifhed : free port in thofe feas: 
not ony as a magazine to fmugele ail kinds of I E uropean goods into 
the Englith, French, and ! Spanith fettlemen ts, but los receiving a} 


the faperf luities of the pepe e of thefe colonies ; from whence they 
are imported into L.urope as the produce of their own little celenies. 
The low priced coffee, cocca, cotton, and in fac alt the productions 
of the Weft India iil inde, as weil as of Surinam, find their way into 
Amfterdam and Rottcrdum, and from thence are fent ieen Weltphalia, 
and indeed into al] the weilern paris of Germany, where they are fold 
toaconfiderable advanta 

‘ Their trade to ‘T aes ard the Levant feems at firftt fight to be 
confiderably againit them; but when we confider thatthey curry there 
a confiderable quantity of their fine cen cloth, and Import trom 
thence chiefly the rough materials for the European manpufactues, 
and very litt le for their own coi ‘ump on, i nie be feen that this 
branch of trade turns likewile contiJerably to their advantece 

* They have ever carried on a great trade with ‘Enel ind, and fram 

the great balance in fpecie which has always been againit them, it 

might be concluded, that they had been confiderab! rs by ul 
the year 1700 we find that the exports from England to icilond were 
for 17650511. is, 2d. and the imports fram Ho!'land were only 
s27o72 1. 6s. 22d. Sothat the balance in favou: of England was 
immenfe even in tho! fe days: in the year 1722, we find thefe exports 
mount to 21303901. 6s, Od. whea che imports were Ouly 5010121. 
78 Sd. 


In the year 1765 we find thefe exports 20247721. and the impo: 


4202731. and as they coniifled chieily of the natural production: and 
manufactures of fF ngland, ee may be led to conclude, that the 
draining this country yearly of fuch immenfe  fum sin balance of trade 


mult inevitab ‘ty ruin her. Buc they who wo ai vests 1 this man- 
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ner muft know very little of Holland ; for never any country traded 
fo much and confumed fo little ; they buy largely, butit is to fel] 
again, either by improving the eommodity, or at a better market. 
However it is no conftant rule that trade procures riches, for there 
may be branches of trade which impoverifh a {tate : the only and cer. 
tain fcale of riches, arifing from a trade in a nation, is the propor. 
tion of what is exported for the ufe of foreign ftates, to whatis im. 
ported for their own ufe: and the true ground of this proportion lies 
in the general induftry and frugality of a people, or in the contrary 
of both, Induitry will increafe the native commodities either in the 
productions of the foil or in the manvfaCtures of the country, and 
thereby raife the flock for exportation. Frugality will leffen the con. 
fumption of their own native as well as of foreizn commodities, and 
confequently not only increafe the expo;tation of the former, bet 
abate the importation of the latter: for of all native commodities the 
Jefs is confumed in a country the more there will be for exportation, 
there being no kind of commodity but will always find a market 
at fome price or other, and thofe will always be matters of this mar- 
ket, who can afford to fell it the cheapelt ; fo that an induftrious and 
frugal people will gain great riches by felling at prices upon which 
the lazy and prodigal cannot live. 

* Another vulgar miltake refpecting trade is, that the importation of 
foreign merchandiges, 1f purchafed abroad with native commodities, 
and not with fpecit, does not make a nation the poorer; for when- 
ever we reflect upon this matter, it will immediately be difcovered, 
that when a nation ftates her accompts with all the other nations fhe 
deals with, whatever the exportation wants in value to balance that 
of the importation with every foreign nation refpectively, muft of 
courfe be paid in fpecie. 

‘ The Hollanders have been the great proprietors of the Indian 
{pices, of the filks of Perfia and China, of the fine cotton manufac- 
tures of Indoitan; but ull very lately the common pecp!e wore plain 
woollen cloth, and lived on fifh and roots: nay they fold all the finett 
of their Leydea cloths in Portugal, Turkey, Germany, and other fo- 
reign markets; aad bought the coarfe Englith cloth for their own 
wear: they fent the beft of their own batter and cheefe into foreign 
parts; and bought the cheapeit out of Ireland and the north of Eng- 
Jand for their own ufe. None of the common people, nor even the 
rich traders, formerly changed their fathions; fo that the men left 
off their cloths only becaufe they were worn out, and not becaufe 
they were out of fafhion: and by their great frugality, they fecured 
fuch a balance of trace as brought them in annually immenfe riches. 

¢ Another great fource of riches to the inhabi:ants of Holland ts 
the exchange and banking bufincis; the fituation, credit, and cor- 
refpondence of Amiierdam are fo great, that three quarters of all the 
monies which are remitted from one itate to another in Europe, as 
well in the mercantile as in other public affairs, pals chrough this 
city, and of courfe entitle her merchants to receive commiflions on 
them; which, as thefe remittances are for immenfe fuims, muit amount 
to a confiderable fum annually. 

© Befides the great quantities of the different kind of goods which 
the merchants of Amfterdam and Rotterdam fend up to all the 
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weftern parts of Germany, by the Rhine and by the Maafe, on their 
own account, all the different kinds of merchandize which the mere 
chants of thofe parts import directly from or export to foreign parts, 
muft pafs through the one or the other of thofe cities, pay the duties 
of import and export to the ftate, and likewife a commifiion to fome 
of their merchants for expedition; fo that in fact the Hollanders, 
fom their fituation, lay a tax upon all the foreign trade and com- 
merce of thefe parts. 

‘ Butlaftly, what has as much contributed to increafe the com- 
merce of this ftate as any other means whatever, and almoft in {pite 
ofnature to fix it to this otherwife difagreeable fpot, was the na- 
turally phlegmatic, though otherwife enterprizing ard perfevering 
difpofition of the original inhabitants, whofe motions were flow but 
fore; and who, from their their fituation, frugality, and induftry, 
would rather be contented with a fmall profit, than, by being too 
bold in their enterprizes, run the rifk of injuring the other branches 
oftheir commerce. The aimbition of thefe tracers was very {mall ; 
to bea member of a corporation was all they could expect; and 
their patience and perfeverance in acquiring wealth was equal to 
their natural indury. ‘They coniidered that there were more great 
fortunes raifed by faving and ceconomy with medesate gains, than 
by bold undertakings with great expence and prodigality. 

¢ A native Hollander, even in our days, very rarcly over-trades him- 
felf or launches into any thing farther than his capital will well bear 
him out; he is more fond of following flowly the beaten paths, than 
entering upon any new road with which he is unacquainted ; and if 
caution and warinefs would always inlure him iuccefs, he would 
rarely if ever be unfortunate: he always calculates the chances there 
are in winning or Icfing by an undertaking, and will never enter 
upon it, unlefs he has fo many in his favour as amount to very near 
a certainty: and by meafures of this kind have the judicious Hol- 
landers acquired immenfe riches; fixed a great part of the trade of 
Europe to a country formerly the moi difagreeable and the moft un- 
wholfome of any in the world; and made that country not only con- 
venient and ufeful for commerce, and tclerably falutary for the fup- 
port of human life, but in mary reipects elegant and beautiful.’ 

Our Author’s Aifforical manner may be jucged of from the 
following account of the great revolution in Denmark, in 


1660: 


“Cn the 8th of September, in the fame vear, an affembiy of the 
flates was convoked, to take into confideration the deplorable ftua- 
tion of the kingdom; and to endeavour to remedy the evils with 
which the ftate was afflicted : the army was not paid, and ready to 
mutiny ; the fleet was in fuch a wretched fituation that very few of 
the fhips were in a condition to bear the fea, ard ail the public trea- 
fure was exhaufted by the avarice and iil-conducét of the nobility. 

Pj If ever therefore this haughty order ought to treat the other or- 
cers with fome refpect and condefcenfion, it fhoeuld have been done 
at this time: the whole kingdom was exafperated againft them on 
account of the lofies which they had fuitained, as the divifions be- 
Ween the king and the fenate had weakened the flate: the citizens 
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of the great towns beean now to feel their frength, and thofe of 
Copenhagen in particular ; who, from the ealiance defence which 
they had made againit the Swedes, were become proud of the Pris 
vileges which the y had thereby pr cured themfelves : the moft COn. 
fiderable of which was that which conferred upcn them fevera] of 
the rights of the nobility, and made this capital, in fome meafure, 
as a fourth orderin the thates. If the nobles had been prudent, they 
would not in fuch circumftances have aflumed that odious fuperiority 
over the other orders, which they knew Was always difagreeable. The 
principal matter to be decided in this diet was, to raifeé money for 
the payment of the army, and to fupply the other wants of the flate, 
The nobles propofed, in a long memorial which they laid before the 
other orders, to eftablifh a tax upon every thing that was confumed, 
to which they, as they fuppofed, gracioufly confented to fubjet 
themfelves ; but with fo many reiirictions as were extremely difagree. 
able to the other orders: they confented. to pay this tax only when 
they were in town, and not while they were in the country upon 
their own lands: they wanted to regulate this impolition upbn the 
farmers ; but would not fubje&t themfelves to it for mere than three 
years; and at length told the cther orcers publickly, that they 
ought to regard it as a mark of the greateit condefceniion, that they 
had deviated on this occafion from their eilablifhed privileges. The 
clergy and the reprefentatives of the people were extremely fhocked 
fa at this declaration, and propofed in their turn to pet up to farm to 
the Wiehell bidder all the fiefs of the crown, which the nobility then 
‘enjoyed upon paying only a fmall acknowledgment. This was at- 
tackine them in the moft fenfible point; and therefore they ex. 
claimed violently againit this propofition. Never did fo favourable an 
oppertenity offer for the king to humble thefe little tyrants: the con- 
ftancy and valour which his majelly had fhewn in defending his capital 
againit the Swedes, had filled the hearts of all the kingdom with 
love and zeal for him: the inferior orders were irritated againt 
the nobles; and, as if every thing was united in his favour, the 
fpeakers of the clergy, and of the citizens and farmers, who led 
thefe orders, united to humble the pride of the nobility, and to 
avement the power of the crown. Never did fo favourable an oppor- 
tunity offer co rectify the errors of this conftitution, and to relieve 
their enflaved and oppreffed fellow-citizens; but thefe men fuffered 
their refentment to overcome their prudence ; and inflead of rectify- 
ing the abu‘es of the itate, detiroyed the conititution entirely, The 
bithop of Copenhagen, as fpeakcr of the order of the clergy, pro- 
pofed to his order to fign a declaration to make the crown heredl- 
tary in the royal family. This propofition, having been readily ac 
cepted and figned, was afterwards fent to the reprefentatives of the 
people, who acopted it and figned it immediately. The fame day 
thefe two orders fentit to the tpeaker of the nobles to have the con 
currence of that order : aftonifhed and alarmed at this bold ftep, the 
nobiles, iniicad of concurring with the other orders, or endeavouring 
to regulate the differences which had arifen between them, began 
negociate with the king, and would have engaged him to be con 
tented with the fucceflion in the male line; but the patitic Krederick, 
having been informed of what had already been done in his a 
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and what was further intended to be done, rejected this offer. Two 

cays afterwards the two in/esior orders came to the houfe of nobles to 
have their anfwer to this matter; but as the latter only endeavoured 
to gain time, and abated nothing of their haughtinefs, the clergy 
and the reprefentatives of the people went the fame day in a body to 
the king, and prefented the act to him which made the crown he- 
reditary in his family. The king thanked thefe two orders for their 
eood intentions tow ards him; but at the fame time informed them, 
that he could not accept their good-will before the nobility had like- 
wife confented toit. ‘he latter made a great refillance, and wanted 
to quit the town, and diffolve the diet, but they found the gaies of 
the city were fhut, and that their further refiltance might be attended 
with great danger ; after two days deliberation, therefore, they gave 
their confent to the refolution of the two orders. ‘The capitulation, 
which limited the king’s authority, was reftored to him, and the 
following day all the orders took a new oath of fidelity to him; but 
it was not till the roth of January 1661, thatthe three orders figned 
each a feparate act, by which they confented that the crown fhould 
be hereditary in the royal family, as well in the female as in the maie 
line, and by which they invetied the king with the abfolute power, 
and gave him the right to regulate the fucceilion and the regency. 
The act of the nobility is figned and fealed by ail the fenators of the 
kingdom, and by the heads of all the noble families which then com- 
poed this order; that of the clergy is igned and fealed by all the 
depeties of this order in the flates, and by the rectors of every pa- 
tith ; and that of the reprefentatives of the people is not only figned 
and fealed by their deputies in the tiates, but alfo by the magiitrates 
and principal perfons in every town; ail which acts are carefully 
preferved among the public records of the kingdom to this day, 

* No reafonable and intelligent perfon can refiect upon this great 
event without being filled with wonder and amazement. Some excule 
indeed micht be offered for the clerey and the people who had long 
groaned under the tyranny and opprefiion of the nobility; ahd who 
fuppoied that they fhould find, under an abfolute monarchy, at leatt 
that humanity which one rational being owed to another, and which 
had been denied them under the ariilocratical tyranny of the nobles : 
but that the Jatrer fhould be fo lott 10 every fentiment of fociability, 
to every duty which they owed to their Creator, and to their fellow- 
creatures, and fo blind to their own intereft, as well as to that of 
their pofterity, is what muft fill every thinking perfon with aftonifh- 
ment, ferve as a monument of the degeneracy of human nature, and 
verify all that hiftorians have faid of the abandoned profligacy, ty- 
ranny, and ignorance of this deteftable order. Not content with re- 
ducing all the farmers and poor people, who were born upon their 
lands to the moft vile flate of jlavery, buying them and felling them 
as io many fleep and oxen, and, though they were Chriitians and 
fellow creatures, treating them in many reipects as beafts, they 
thought themf.lves hardly ufed becaufe they were not permitted to 
ufe all their fellow-fubjects in the fame manner, and even to tyran- 
hize over the king himfelf. They had for near a century before 
this revolution aflumed to themfelves the fole right of impofing 
taxes, and the jirlt ufe they made of it was'to exempt themfelves 
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from them, though they were at this time pofleffed of the greateg 
part of the riches of the kingdom. 

* No fooner was Frederick invefted with the fovercign power, than 
he began to reduce the authority, and to humble the pride of this 
haughty order: feveral of their privileges, particularly that of life 
and death over their farmers, were formally annulled by royal edigs: 
many of them at firft made oppofition to thefe edicts, and endeg. 
voured to ratiz a rebellion in the kingdom, as they had been ac. 
cuflomed to do, upon the like occafions, for feveral centuries before ; 
Dut the face of shnine was changed: the court took every occafion 
which preiented to cut them otf; fo that in leis than twenty years 
the greaich part of this formidable order exilted no more. The 
faw all the principal places of tratt in the ki nedom filled with ftran. 
gers, from which they were totally excluded ; that jultice and equity, 
which they had formerly denied their fellow-creatures, were now de. 
nied them; and the rod of power was continually fufpended over 
their heads. Thus was the ancient conltitation of Denmark, 
founded in the times of paganifm upon the principles of equity and 
juitice, deilroyed in the more civilized ages of Chrillianity, by the 
pride and arrogance of a clergy who profefled fhewing themfelves 
she examples ot buimility and juitice; and by the tyranny and bar- 
barity of a nobility, who fhould have given examples of moderation 
aad oay. and have been the guardians of the public liberty.’ 


[Lo be concluded in our next.] , 





Art. VII. Fifty Sermons on various Subjeds, critical, philo fophical, 
and moral. iy Samuel Bourne, 8vo. 2 Vols. ios. Od. Boards. 
Robinfon. 1777. | 

E recommended Mr. Bourne’s former publications, as 

abounding in good fenfe, expreffed with firength, eale, 

and perfpicuity. “Che work now before us is entitled to the 

fame commendation, and reflects equal credit upon the inge- 
nious Author. 

The three firft fermons are upon the obftru€tions to religion 
and virtue, in which the Writer feparately treats of the general 
difficulties of life; of the difficulties which arife from tempters 
and feducers ; and, laftly, from ourfelves. In Sermon 1V. he 
gives us a clear and ufeful compendium of our Lord’s fermon 
on the Mount, which is followed by an explanation of the 
caufes why the multitude fhould be aftonifhed at our Saviour’s 
doctrine. The fubfequent fermons, in the firft volume, are 
purcly practical ; what they principally confift of may be intfer- 
red from the following quotation. 

Job xxviil. 28. After having enumerated the various appear- 
ances of wifdom, he concludes thus: ¢ If we fuppofe all the 
aforementioned fpecies or appearances of wifdom united in the 

ame perfon, they would make indeed an extraordinary figure, 
and might attract a gazing admiration and loud applaufe, yet 
plrogether would be but a fhadow of wifdom, and not the thing 
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—But if real wifdom is not to be found in the arts of cun- 
the ftrokes of wit, or the learning of philofophy, not 


irelf. 
ning, OF : , . 
in the aflemblage or conjunction of all thefe, whither fhall we 


go for it! Where is it to be found ? And where is the refidence 
of underftanding ? Muft we afcend up into heaven to bring it 
down from thence? Muft we goa pilgrimage to Rome or Je- 
rufalem ; or vifit ftill remoter places in order to find it? Or 
muft we fearch for it in the cabinets of princes, or the cells of 
ermits, or the clofets of the curious ? Or does it lie hid in an- 
cient manufcripts or foreign languages ? No: the word is nigh 
thee, fays the apoftle, in thy very heart. The all-wife Creator 


“9 

js continually fpeaking to us by the language of confcience, by 
the voice of univerfal nature, and by the revelation of his word: 
jaying, ** the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wifdom, 
and to depart from evil is underftanding.” Here is the real 
wifdom of man, of uziverfal ufe, adapted to every capacity and 
condition, equally beneficial, equally neceflary to the learned 
and unlearned, the rich and the poor: without this, all the ac- 
complifhments of wit, art, and policy, are but like pompous 
ornaments laid out upon a miferable cottage that is falling to 
ruins; for how vain and infignificant all other attainments are 
without this wifdom, will evidently appear to an impartial 
judgment ; For what avails all other knowledge, if men do not 
know their own good, if they remain ignorant of the only thing 
abfolutely neceflary to themfelves ? What is that prudence and 
facacity worth which does not enable men to fee their own 
danger or to avoid their own deftruction ? What that ingenuity 
and wit which docs not fecure us from being entangled in the 
worlt perplexities and troubles $ What are all the highe/? endow- 
metits and abilities which do not fave us from the lowe/?f con- 
tempt and mifery ? Where is the benefit of wz/dom which neither 
teaches men to feck their own happinefs, nor to fhun the moft 
dreadful evil that can befal them—in a word, which does not 
fecure them from the fol/y of ruining themfelves for ever ?? 

The fecond volume begins with a fermon on the miraculous 
origin of the Chriftian religion. Here the Author, I. treats 
of the appearance of our Saviour in the world, as an event pre- 
dicted by the ancient prophets. Il. “The wonderful and myfte- 
fious nature of that tranfaction. Here he obferves © that in ree 
{pect to the fcheme, procedure, and apparatus of human re- 
demption, there muft neceffarily be much more beyond than 
Withzn our underftandings.’ On this fentiment he enlarges 
with great clearnefs and energy ; warmly reprobating the con- 
duct of fuch as pretend to a knowledge of myfteries. He 
odierves, further, that as all other fubjeéts, fo in religion, our 
foncern and bufinefs-lie in thofe things which we can under- 
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Jrd part of this diicourfe we have the follow. 


1 ‘rom the holy feriptures a plain, ine 
mt account of stones redemption, fufie 
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and means, not willing that men fhould utterly perith at death, 
but intending that they fhould be raifed again to another life; 
ID oroer to tHe exccution of this moti merciful and be encvo} oe 
Gefien, was pleafed to introduce into this world, a perfon in 
form and condition a that of the lowcft of men, but In virtue 


and wifdo far fuperior to the hicheit, fuftaining the nobleft and 
yet characier that opal ! be exhibited in human nature; and in 
honour wae reared of his perfect obedience to death, even the 
death of the crofe, raifed him from tie dead, exalted him to 
honou: I dignity, invefted him with an amy le dominion, and 
gave him the power of ratiing all men from the dead, the au- 
thority of judging and difpofine of them in the future ftate, 
and the glory of difpeniing to ali good men the rewards of eter- 


¢ This ecccunt and view,’ proceeds our Author, © is plainly 
exprefied in the holy feriptures, and is cafily und eritoo 1d: all the 
ficurative and more obfcure lanzuace of {cripture only contains 
more various and pathetic reprefentaticons of the fame things 
¢ a | 
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jidence, Our Odedicnce and imitation. ‘The judgment and difl- 


pol fal of men is committed to a perfon who has approved we le 
felf moft qualified and moit worthy of the high office; and th 
jmmortal lite which is the reward of inte pel in overcoming 
the'temptations of this life, is beftowed by one ¢ who hath him- 
felf experienced the trials of human nature, and who, by his 
own conqucit over fin and death, rofe -to life and glory Yo and 
on. Lhe x sable end then 
is obtatied iy tie bef i MEANS, ihe Lreaiesl i appiiels, by » th é greatest ? 
wiriue: and .as in this life we often fee that Provi jence makes 
the wifdom and virtue of one perfon an advantage to many 5 fo 


in regard to another life, by the obedience of one many are 
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made righteous, by the glorious undertaking of one mediator, 
and the dominion he was found worthy to receive, all good 
men obtain the pofleffion and inheritance of immortality.’ 

The remainder of this volume is partly moral and partly crie 
tical. As to Mr. Bourne’s criticifms, we have‘only to obferve, 
that they are frequently new, and always plain, rational, and 
judicious. . i. 

The different fermons in this collection are fhort, but it is a 
pregnant brevity that diftinguifhes them. ‘The divifions are 
natural ; ufclefs dioreffions are avoided ; and by this means the 
Author has crowded a great fhare of good fenfe into a narrow 
compafs. We may add, that thefe, like Mr. Bourne’s former 


difcourfes, are well calculated for the ufe of private families. M oxgan. 








Vil FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 
NETHERLANDS. 
; Anat. .4 

AP REGE del Hiftcire de la Hollande et des Provinces Unies, 

fc. i. e. An Abridgement of the Hiftory of Holland and of 
the United Provinces from the earlieft Times. 4 vols. 8vo. Ley- 
den, 1778. This is but a mean performance; it is even be- 
low mediocrity, and evidently of the catch-penny kind. It is 
little better than a trarflation of a dull infipia extract, that was 
made, many years ago, in a Dutch literary journal, of a heavy 
work in twenty volumes 8vo, which was compofed by a fenfible, 
but notalways an impartial writer, and publifhed at Amflerdam 
under the fingular title of the Hi/ffory of the (or our) Country. 
Even this large work (as we are credibly informed) is extremely 
defective in the eflential points of information, candour, and good 
materials, except in thofe parts of it that regard the early periods 
of the Dutch hiftory. Its flender epitome, now before us, is 
the production, as we learn from the title page, of M. L. G. E. 
KERROUX,. 

I]. Differtation fur la Comparaifon des Thermomitres, Se. i. @. 
A Differtation on Thermometers comparatively confidered, by M. 
VAN SWINDEN, Profeflor of Philofophy in the Univertity of 
Francker, 8vo. Amfterdam. 1778. Mr. Van SwinDEN, 
whofe character, capacity, and almoft unparalleled application 
and induftry render him an ornament to the Univerfity of Frane- 
ker, has given us, in this work, by far the moft compleat and 
Interefting treatife, that has yet appeared upon the fubject. It 
isdivided into two parts. The firft contains the principles, on 
which the comparifon of Thermometers is founded; and here, 
aiter having treated of Thermometers in general, he fhews how 
the dilatation of the fluid of which they are compoijed, came to be 
employed as an univerfal and permanent meafure, the conditicns 
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previoufly requifite to its anfwering this purpofe, and the man. 
ner in which itis neccflary to proceed in placing the fixed points, 
which ferve as a bafis to the fcales. In a following chapter he 
marks the differences that take place in Thermometers compofed 
of different fluids; a point of the higheft importance, though 
either omitted or fuperficially treated by all preceding Writers, 
except that ingenious and indefatigable obferver of Nature, Mr, 
De Luc, whoie celebrated work our Author has followed, and 
in fume meafure abridged. In the laft chapter of this firft part, 
Mr. Van SwinDEn, after fome general confiderations on the 
comparifon of diiterent Thermometers, points out the precauti- 
ons that are to be ufed in the graduation of the fcales, and fhews 


. pry a feries of new obfervations, how Thermometers, which 


Reree in one part of the fcale, may differ contiderable in all the 
others: He fhews moreover how necetlary it is to double thefe 
precautions when the Thermometers are graduated which are 
compofed with fpirit of wine, and when tie fame fixed point 
are not con{tantly employed. 

[In the fecond part our ingenious and laborious Author treats 
of the comparifon of tlie different ‘Thermometers, that are actu- 
ally in ufe or have been heretofore employed by natural philofo- 
phers. ‘The details here are curious, learned, and interefting ; 
the defcriptions accurate and clear, the obfervations frequently 
mew and important; but as even a fuperficial account of the 
contents would carry us too far, we muft refer the inquifitive 
Reader to the diflertation at large. 

III. It is alfo to the fame Author the public is indebted for 
the foliowing work: Odfcrvations fur If Froid Rigcureux du Mas 
de ‘fanvier 1776, Se. 1. e. Obfervathous on the fevere Cold in 
“Fanuary 1776. &vo. Amfterdam, 1777. ‘This work ts dle 
vided intotwo parts. The firit confifts of meteorological ob/er- 
vations, a branch of philofophical inquiry, that fcems to be 
cultivated with increafing zeal and ardour, the importance of 
which is, from day to day, more clearly perceived and acknow- 
ledzed, and which is likely to receive great improvements from 
the favacity, and induftry of Profefior VAN Swinpen. Tie 
fecond part contains philefophical obfervations of various kinds, 
relative to the depth of the froft in the earth—the intenfenefs of 
the cold in cellars, houfes, and fubterranueous places—the 
thicknefs of the ice, which is not alwa)s proportioned to the de- 
gree of cold,—the congelation of rivers, lakes, &c.—The 
artiticial congelation of diiferent liquors—the effects of froft upon 
men, plants and animals. ‘I’he Author has not only collected, 
a great number of facts, but has compared them with other facts 
of a iimilar kind; and difcovered uncommen fagacity in theie 
difguilitions. He propofes publifhing a work, fimilar to this, on 
all th: ievere winters of tie prefent century, 
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F R AN C E. 

IV. Hiftoire Naturelle de la Province de Languedoc, &c.—A 
Natural Hiftery of the Province of Languedoc, relative partly to 
Mineralogy and partly to Agriculture; publifhed by order of the 
States of that Province. By M. Genssane, of the Royal Society 
of Montpellier, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1777.—This is the fecond 
volume of a curious and laborious work, compofed by a learned 
man, whofe poft as Commiffary and infpector of the mines, &c. 
of Languedoc, feconding his ardent induftry in the purfuit of 
natural knowledge, has turnifhed him with the beft opportuni- 
tics of examining tne objects he defcribes. 

V. Effai fur les Machines Hydrauliques, Fe. i. e. An Effay 
concerning Hydraulic Machines, containing, Refearches concerning 
the Manner of calculating and afcertaining their powers, and im- 
proving their Confiruction—a new Mithod of building Ships—the 
Defeription of feveral new Machines, which are adapted to carry the 
Science of Hydraulics to an high Degree of Perfection—and a great 
Number of interefling Experiments. By the Marquis De Crest, 
Colonel in the regiment of Auvergne. 8vo. Paris. 1777. 
This ingenious work, which M. Montucla, the cenfor, has 
reprefented to the academy, as, in all refpects, worthy of the 
approbation of the learned, and the efteem of the public, is di- 
vided (we mean the volume now before us) into fix chapters. 
The firft contains genera! confiderations on the refiftance of 
Fluids—the fecond, third and fourth treat of the whcels of wa- 
ter-mills, &c.—the methods of calculating their powers, and 
the experiments, which confirm the Author’s theory; the fifth 
contains faéts relative to the refiftance of fluids, coniidered with 
refpect to the careening fhips, and the form that the builder 
ought to give them.—In the fixth the Author lays down a 
general method of calculating the powers and effect of every hy- 
draulic machine that is def:gned to raife water toa certain height; 
this method, will be ufeful in eftimating the merit of new in- 
ventions. —A fecond volume is expe¢ted. 

VI. La Marine des Anciens Peuples, expliqueé & confidereé par 
rapport aux lumteres gu’on cu peut tirer pour perfeétionner la 
Marine Moderne, ce. i.e. The Marine of the Ancients illuftrated 
and confidered with refpeét to the Lights that it may adminifter for 
the Improvement of that of the Moderns ; with Engravings of the 
Ships of War employed by the Ancients. By M. Le Roy, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Lelles Lettres, 
Profeffor and Hiftoriographer of the Academy of Architeéture. 
8vo, Paris. 1777. It is fingular enough, that with all the 
difadvantages under which the ancients laboured with refpe& to 
the formation and improvement of their marine, there is no 
theory relative to that branch, but what is derived from the prin- 
ciples they have tranfmitted to us. Notwithftanding which, it 
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and which received, Senn time to time, new devrees of improve. 


ment, until the réign of Sefoftris, King of Keypt, when they 
gave place to long velicls, which rendered nav lQat.on more ex- 
peditious. It is rem arka ble, obferves o our Author, that in thefe 
two firft periods cf the marine of the ancients, the rafts and long 
veflels were fo h: appily conftructed, that the navigators, wete 
{carcely ever expofed to the danger of perifhing, a point which 
has not yet been attained to by the modern marine, however perfect 
it may appear, when compared with the rude beginnings of nae 
Vigation in the early ages.—In the following books M. Lr Roy 
Jays before us an account of the knowledge which. the Greeks 
acquired in maritime affairs, from the period, when they began 
to ditiincuifh themfelves by efforts of oe to the end of the 


Pelepo uncitan war. After this p seriod, he unfoids the whole 


peen 1 of their military ma rine, examines the diferent hypothe- 
fes that have been employed to explain the Triremes, Quinque- 
remes, &c. and then confirms his own fyitem by realon, obler- 
vation 1 and experience. His ebiervations on the ufe that might 
be made (in confiructing veflels of a lighter kind) e* the knowe 
ledge of the marine of the ancients, a e judicious ana iolid ; and 


‘. 
rd 


this treatile, onthe whole, has very great merit. It will be fol- 
Jowed by another on the marine of the Romans. 

Vil. Aveizsire, gut a ramporté le Prix propofe par I Academie 
de Lyon, Se. 1. e. A Differiation (which cbtained ‘the Prize proe 
pofed by the Academy of Lycans) on the following Queftion: Has THE 
ELECTRICITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE ANY INFLUENCE ON 
THE HUMAN bopy AND WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF 
THAT INFLUENCE! aby M. pe THourrRy, of the Oratory. 

, bis in _muaage: s Author fuppofes that eleétricity or the ele¢tri- 

| fluid ioe ms that are often fyno1 ri og is nothing more than 

le 3 the whole univerle, com- 
bined vith a phlogifton, more r lefs fubtile according to the 
bfitances, from whence it proceeds, The atmofphere is electric, 


1 
us it is always impregaated with a phlogiften, formed by the me! 
an 
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oat fulphureous vapours, exhaled from the earth, and the bodies 

which cover its furface ; ; and it has been often demonftrated, by 
foveral writers, that the electricity of the atmofphere has an in- 
fluence upon. th animal ceconomy. Among the various effects, 
of this influence, ur Author reckons two, that have more par- 
ticu! larly emp] loyed his refearches, and thefe are firlt, the colour and 

perfection of t Ieod, and fecondly animal motion. 

As to the firit, our Author’s reafon! nga amounts to what follows: 
From experiments well known and eaty to =e repeated it appears 
evident, that milk aflumes a red colour by the addition of acid or 
nitrous sagen en S: F om as the electrical fluid contains fuch parti- 
cles in its ph gitton, it mais by its mixture with the blood, 
prosuce the red colour of that fluid. Sir Ifaac Newton proved 
that no Auid changed its co! our, but by fome new modification in 
the fize of its m olecules, or in its fpecific gravity: and hence it 

may be concluded, that the electrical fuid, entering into the 
blood, mult change the fize and fpecific gravity of its molecules, 
and thus change the reddifh hue, which the blood has, when ic 
enters the Jungs, into the deep red, er vermilion, which it has 
contra€ied, when it iffues from sheen, It happens in fact, that 
when blood, drawn from the vein, becomes difcoloured, and 
lofes its clear and vivid hue, this hue is immediately reftor 
beating it brifkly with a little rod; now the only addition that is 
made to it by this methed of proceeding, y airy (impregnated 
with the electrical fluid) and action. Several expcriments, made 
by Dr. Priefiley, tend to confirm this theory Y> by fhewing that 
electricity joined with air gives a red tincture to blue liguors,.— 
Our Author proceeds thus: 

The electrical fluid is active and volatile, like fire, eafily fixed 
like earth, and is, by its nature, fufceptible o: being iri es 
and decompounded, like liquids. On its approach tothe blood. 
vefluls, it expels from thence mapeenaonn humours; if, in the 
molecules of the blood, it meets with heterogencous principles, it 
decompounds them, unites itfelf to thofe, which are analozous 
to its nature, and by its action, facilitates the junction oi: the 
osher molecules to the particles that are fimilar to them. 

As to the fecond effect of the influence of electricity, our A 
thor obferves, that it is afcertained to be the principle of motion 
in plants, and known to contribute to their groy vth, by repeated 
experiments: Now as all organized bodies, whether animated 
Or inanimate, vegetate and crow pretty much in the fame man- 
ner, Mr. Tuougrry thinks himéelf authorifed, by this contider- 
ation, to attribute animal motion or (as he calls it) the motion 0} 
the animal machine to the eleCtrical Guid, as its princi; ole and cauie. 
According to trials made on various occafions, it appears that 
this fluid 2 augments, alfo, animal motion, and never fails to re- 


new it, when itis fufpended or deftroyed 3 it accclerates the cir- 
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culation of the fluids in the human body, procures often hemor. 
rhages, and cures feveral of thofe nervous complaints that pafs 
under the name of vapours *, 

After having mentioned the effeas of electricity on fingers, 
that had been motionlefs for the fpace of feveral years, and alfo 
the cafe of a perfon who had loft the ufe of both his arms, and 
was cured by natural electricity, (i. ce. by being ftruck with 
thunder) our Author propofes his conjectures concerning the 
manner in which thefe electrical phenomena, or effects of elec. 
tricity are produced.—He fuppofes that there are in Nature, 
three principal fprings of action, three fuperior univerfal agents, 
the etherial matter or primitive fire,— electrical matter—and air, 
which are mutually fubject to each other. In the human body, 
he obferves, in the firft place, three other SUBORDINATE agents, 

the nervous fluid, the blood, and the lymph, with their ducts, and 
in the fecond place, three folids that are to be moved, mufcles, 
cartilages, and bones. 

Of the three univerfal agents of the firft clafs that may be 
called external with refpect to the body, our Author confines his 
inquiry to the fecond (the electrical fleid) becaufe it is this, 
which derives its action from the firft, (the ether) and commu- 
nicates action to the third, (the air).—To fet this agent in mo- 
tion we have as yet, fays our Author, no other means but fric- 
tion: Nature has, certainly, another method of operation ; for 
we do not fee, what kind of friction could amafs togcther in the 
clouds the different parts of the electrical fluid, that muft be col- 
lected in order to produce thunder. 

Having thus prepared his agents, our Author proceeds to cone 
fider their operations and effects. He fuppofes, in the firft place 
that the cortical fubftance of the brain contains pofitive or plus 
electricity, and that the medullary fubftance contains negative 
or minus electricity: Secondly that thefe two fubftances have, 
each, their refpective and peculiar conduétors, that is, nerves 
that convey plus electricity and nerves that convey minus electri- 
city : the latter carrying the electrical fluid from the extremities 
to the brain, and the former tranfmitting it to the mufcles and 
extremities :— Thirdly that thefe fubftances have, in the brain, 
a repofitory in common (fuch as the pineal gland, its bafe, &c.) 





* Our Author does not adopt the o pinion of thofe, who maintain 
that electricity augments equally and in all circumftances the velocity 
of the pulfe. But his experiments on this part of the animal cecono- 
my and their refult appear, to us, very curious. This refult1 1s, that 
when the pulfe is too flow eleétricity accelerates it, when it 1s too 
qu ck, electricity retards it, and leaves it pretty much as it is, when 
1c is in its right ftate. The experiments, that led to this conclufion, 
were publifhed in a difertation prefeated by our Author to the aca- 
demy of Caen, ia 1773. F 
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for the common fenforium: Fourthly that, befides their particu- 
lar and refpective fluids, all the duéts contain as much of the 
electrical fluid as is neceflary to the circulation and to the func- 
tions of shefe fluids in the human body; and finally, that all 
thefe fluids are in equilibrio, and at reft. 

From thefe hypothefes our Author explains the fenfations in 
the following manner. From a body, hee i is touched, eletri- 

cal molecules proceed, which are pumped by the nerves or minus 
sinha. Asa plenum is fuppofed, a Guantity of thefe mole- 
cules cannot enter at one extremity without an cqual qua nity 
be emitted at another; the equilibrium is thus immediately bro- 
kenin the medullary fubftance, and the motion 1s communicated 
tothe fenforium, fo that the foul, in confequence of the laws of 
its union with the body, receives notice of the actual ftate of the 
latter, with refpect to that fenfation. ‘The cafe is the fame in 
the fenfations relative to the tafte, as here external bodies affe& 
immediately the organ, as in the fenie of touching, 

The impreffion (continucs our —— made by the ambient 
air on the tympanum of the ear produces the phenomena of hear-~ 
ing. The acouftic nerves, the greateft part of which are minus 


© 


electric, pump the electricity from the tympanum and the air by 


which it is fet a goinz, an ‘the motion is communicated to the 


brain, 


The organ of fimelling is affe€ied by the odoriferous particles, 
which proceed from bodies : ‘Vhefe particles are a fubtile phlo- 
gifton, which, by its conjunction with the etherial fire, forms 
ele@tri city. The ‘etherial fire Jays hold of it in its paflage to the 
organ of {fmejling : and thus combined into an ele@rical fluid 
they are Carried by the mus conducting nerves to the /en/o- 
rium. 

As to vifon, we know it is performed by rays of light reflect. 
ed from the feveral points of objects, refracted alfo and colle@ed 
in their paflage through the coats and humours of the eye to the 
retina, where they make - imprefion that is convey ed by the 
optic nerve to the brain. Now this light, according to our Au- 
thor, is nothing more nor lefs than the cohwrial fire, “ty 1ich, at 
its entrance into the eye, finds there molecules of the phlo; aifton, 
towhich it adheres, or joins itfelf, in its paflage to the optic 
herve to render the fenfation more intenfe and lively. 

Mr. THourry imagines, that the fecrction of the humours 
from the mais of the blood in the human be dy, depends princi- 
pally upon this circumftance, that the {mall fibres or molecules, 
which compofe the texture of the manniey ducts, have fomethin 
in their nature pecul arly analog gous to the refpective fluids that 
pafs th rou! gn them, by which ‘each fluid ts attracted, and ZOoes, 
by afi; ‘ty, to its proper pore. But there is not thing new in this 
Conjecture ; it comes pretty much to the fame with che opinion of 
inflow, 
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Winfiw, who maintained and proved by various experimente 
that in order to fecretion it is not only neceflary that the pores 
of the ftrainers or fecretory ducts be of different diameters, bus 
alfo that the parts of thefe pores be already imbued or moiftened 
with a liquor, like that they are to filtrate. 

When by a mechanifm of this kind the lymph is difengaged 
from heterogeneous particles, it circulates in its veins, which 
are ramefied like thofe of the blood, and which at certain diff. 
ances have the glands for their repofitories or refervoirs: There 
is a multitude of little excretory ducts through which the lymph 
pafles and lofes itfelf in the flefhy parts, where it adheres to the 
molecules of its kind, which it meets with there. But the vifcj- 
dity of the lymph is fuch, according to our Author, that it 
could never arrive there, if it had not fuch an active and power. 
ful vehicle, as electricity, which attenuates it, and alfo carries 
and pufhes it forward to its laft entrenchments, while, by means 
of perfpiration it exhales the ferous particles, and evaporates 
with them, and thus nutrition is performed.—The experiments, 
reafonings, and conjectures, that form the contents of this little 
work, are proofs of the induftry and capacity of the Author, 
The firft are, for the moft part, curious, the fecond are fre- 
quently folid, and the third are often plaufible, and fometimes 


ingenious, 
g M. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A R C Hy, 1778. 


| MEDICAL. 

Art.9. A Diffrtation on Cancerous Difeafes. By Ber. Peyrilhe, 
M.D. Regius Profeilor of Surgery, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Surgery at Paris, &c, &c. Tranflated from the La- 
tin, with Notes. ovo. 25, 6d. Wilkie. 1777. 

N confequence of a prize offered by the academy of f{ciences at 
Lyons for the beft difiertation on the nature and method of cure of 
cancerous difeafes, feveral treatifes on the fubject were offered, of which 
that before us obtained the preference. The Author begins with at- 
tempting to eftablifh his idea of cancer; which is, that a ftagnation 
of the lymph firft produces a tumour in a gland, which, by. continual 
acceflions, comprefles the neighbouring parts, and caufes that indu- 
ration which is termed a Schirrus: that either from fome external 
caufe, or conftitutional difpofition, a kind of fermentative procefs, of 
the putrefactive {pecies, begins in the center of this tumour, which 
diffolving part of the mafs, occafions a fluxion of corrofive fluid t0- 
wards the furface, and terminates in an open ulcer. He therefore op- 
pofes the idea of an innate cancerous virus /ui generis, and contends, 
that the humour to which this name is applied differs in no refpect from 
the fanies produced by every animal putrefaction. In confequence 
of this theory, the treatment he propofes is entirely upon the antt 
feptic plan ; and he particularly recommends the external applica- 


tion ;imephitic vapours, apparently without any previous iniorma 
tive 
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Hon Of their having been employed in the fame difeafe in this 
‘gountry. ‘Two experiments which he relates as made by himfelf, 
refpecting this point of practice are, however, no more fatisfactory 
than thofe which have been tried by our own countrymen ; and we 

rehend Dr. Peyrilhe’s notions concerning this difeafe are fo 
firongly oppofed by real obfervation, that little benefit tothe healing 
art can be expected to arife from this work. | A 
An. 10. An hiftorical Effay on the Dropfy. By Richard Wilkes, 

M.D. late of Willenhall in the County of Stafford. To which 

is added, an Appendix, by N. D. Falck, M. D. 8vo. 7s. bound. 

Law. 1777. 

Dr. Wilkes’s intention, in the pofthumous work before us, was to 
collect, from the moft approved authors, fuch accounts of the real 
appearances attending all the different kinds of dropfies, and of the 
various means which had been ufed for their relief, as might form a 
complete hiftory of the difeafe; juttly conceiving, that a fair and 
accurate collation of faéts mutt be the fureft foundation for all rea- 
foning concerning the nature and method of cure of every diforder. 

In performing this tafk, he has difcovered confiderable reading, and 
a laudable {pirit of candour and impartiality ; and although a perton 
of more penetrating genius might have arranged and methodized the 
materials in fuch a manner as to have thrown more light upon cer- 
tain points, yet what he has done may be perufed and contulted 
with edvantage by the medical inquirer, As the obfervations are 
almoft entirely quoted from other’ authors, there is nothing we can 
particularly felect for the entertainment or inftruction of our readers. 

With refpect to the Appendix, as it is called, of Dr. Falck, it is to 
totally unconnected with the plan of the effay, as to be to ail intents 
and purpofes a feparate treatife. Of this we fhall only fay, that the 
theoretical part has all that confafion and unintelligibility which 
we have before noted in the works of this Author; aud the practi- 
cal obfervaiions feem chiefly intended to infpire the Reader with an 
high idea of his fuperior fkill and fuccefs. His grand fpecitic, in: 
all dropfical cafes, is mercury, applied both internally and exter- 
nally; or, to exprefs it in his own terms, ‘ fince the grand her-, 
culean club is mercury, we mav, if we handle it fkilfutly, decol- 
late the hydra, wherever this heinous moniter penetrates, with its 
Various Vicious heads, into the fyftem, whatever mifchief they are 
actually doing, or Hable to do.’ We cannot but with the reverend 
Editor of Dr. Wilkes’s work had been advifed to give a good index 
in place of the heterogeneous matter of Dr. Falck’s Appendix. ™ 
Art.i. An Ejjity on the Eryfipelas, or that Diforder commonly 

called St, Anthony's Fire. By James Bureau, Membez of the Cor- 
_ poration of Surgeons. S8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1777. 

The purpofe of this little pamphlet appears to be, to give a gene- 
tal view of the moft approved modern practice in the treatment of 
the eryfipelas; -which it does in a diftingt and rational manner, but 

p Without any of thofe particular obfervaticns which alone can convey 
f\much Initruction to the imtormed practitioner, With refpect to the 
theory of the dilorder, the Writer has only quoted that of Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, borrowed from Galen, which attributes :: to fome 
* Rev, Mar, 1773. R fupe 
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fuppofed depravation of the bile ; but of what nature they have done 
nothing to determine. 


‘ ' Art. 12. 4 frort Account of a Fever and Sore Throat, whieb rom 
gan to appear in and about London, in September 1776. In a Let. 
: 





é 


ter to Dr. William Saunders, of Guy’s Hofpital. By William 
_ Grant, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1777. 

»é. The difeafe called by Huxham Febris Anginofa; by others, Scap- 
atina Anginofa; Cynanche exanthematica; Angina mucofa; Anging 
eryfipelatofa ; is the fubjec&t of the pamphlet before us. It prevailed 
epidemically in and about the metropolis in autumn 1776; and Dr, 
Grant feems to have been chiefly induced to offer a fhort account of 
it to the Public, from fome miftakes he obferved in the treatment of 
it, arifing from its apparent refemblance to thofe putrid and malig. 
nant ulcerated fore throats, which of late years have excited fo ge. 
neral an alarm. The following definition (as it is called) of the dif. 
eafe, appears to convey a very precife and accurate idea of its na- 
ture and character. ‘* 1. Cynanche exanthematica, epidemica, cos- 
tagiofa; cum febre fynocha, ab initio fepe inflammatoria; raro 
Typhode, nifi fub finem; aut 2ftivo tempore, graflante Typho, 
2. Juniores & feminas pracipue invadit, iifque, czxteris paribus, 
majus periculofa eft ;- pro ratione virium ferme & ztatis. 3.-Mem- 
branam Sneideri ubique afticitt—Tumore, dolore, & rubore, cum 
cruftis mucofis, ferpentibus; coloris albefcentis vel cineritii. 4, 
Tonfillas igitur, fauces, linguam & os internum inflammat, excoriat, 
& papillas nervofas tam fenfiles reddit, ut egri, per aliquot tempo- 
ris, prz dolore nihil affumere aufi fint. §. Tunc incipit ptyalifmus 
copiofus, circa diem fcilicet quintum, cujus ope febris ad diem fep- 
timum plerique folvitur: quamvis falivatio, per aliquot adhuc dies, 
pergere folet. 6. Cutis interim, efflorefcentia defedata, nunc de- 
{quammari incipit; & manus, antea inflata, jam detumefcunt. 7, 
Per Metaftafin, Parotes, Bubones & Anthracas quandoquidem fore 
mantar ; necnon tumores & dolores pedum manuumque, Arthritia 

# fpuriam mentientes.” « Cob 

- ym this account, the Angina mucofa appears to hold a middle 
is ure between the putrid and common inflammatory fore throat; 
ut from the cafes fubjoined, the treatment moit fuitable to it ap- 
proaches rather to that proper for the latter than the former. Bleed- 
ing, when the fymptoms ran high, was highly falutary, and indeed 
neceflary. A breathing fweat kept up during the firft days of the 

, difeafe; a blifler applied externally to the throat; and gentle ape- 

» ‘\yients, were the other parts of the general method of cure. Whea 
the falivation was come on, a freerdiet, with a light preparation 
of the bark, were ufeful to fupport the patient’s ftrength ; but the 
exhibition of bark before this period was found to be injurious. — 

We cannot clofe this Article without obferving, that if the Writer 

-: had avoided that air of felf-fufficiency and contempt of the rett of 
. the facalty, which has difgufted us in feveral of the late medical 

, publications, we fhould have read his work with more pleafuse, 

not lefs inftruction. 
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Art. 13. 4” Effay on the Method of treating the Fluor Albus, or 
Whites. By Mrs. Febure of St. Idephont. 8vo. 1s, Elmfley. 


bo h ladies have, from time. immemorial, been in poffeffion of 
a large Rite of the pra@ice of phyfic, yet they have hitherto al- 
lowed the men an almoft exclufive right to the bufinefs of medical 
authorthip. But, it feems, this is an age in which all our rights are 
to be contefted! The fair fex have already carried their rivalfhip 
into many of the moft important branches of literature, and Mrs. 
Febure now begins the attack in medicine. I!n this part of the con- 
tet, delicacy, to be fure, is out of the queftion ; it was therefore na- 
tural and judicious enough for our Authorefs to chufe a malady pe- 
culiar to her fex, asthe fubject of her invettigation. But, alas! we 
fear the fuccefs of this attempt will be fo much inferior to that of the 
Montagues, Macaulays, Barbaulds, &c. in ériticifm, hiftory, and 
poetry, a8 not to encourage a continuance of the contelt; for know, 
gentle Reader; this ¢/ay proves to be nothing lefs nor more than a 


quack advertifement, difzuifed, indeed, with tolerable ingenuity. A 


POETICAL. 
Art. 14. Sapphic Epiftle, from ack Cavendifh ta the Honour 


able and moft beautiful Mrs. D****. 4to. is. Smith. 

Were a court of criticifm to be held by the rakes and debauchees 
of this wicked town, aSapphic Epiftle would afford them matter for a 
capital invefligation : nor thould we, queer old Square-toes! prefume 
to approach the verge of their jurifdiction. 

Art. 15. The Refutation; a Poem. #ddrefled to the Author of 
‘¢ The Juftitication.” 4to. 18. 6d. Dodfley. 1778. -- 

In the Review for December laft, p. 486, we gave fome account 
of the poem, entitled, Fu/fification, &c. the author of which afferted 
the rectitude and utility of his plan of perfonal fatire; at the fame 
time avowing his refolution of perfifting in the execution of that de- 
fign, by giving to the Public a feries of lampoons, or Diadoliads, or 
—whatever titles may beft pleafe his own ear,—as proper objects of 
caftigation fhall fucceffively prefent themfelves to his choice. 

This plan is totally condemned by the gentler Author of the pre- 
fent performance; who maintains that fuch fatirical effufions are 
rather proofs ‘ of a difcontented mind, than, as it is generally termed, 
a work for the good of the human race. That a man, who loads 
my name with the moft approbrious.epithets, and injures my reputa- 
tion as muchas is in his power, fhould call himfclf mine and the 
world’s friend, feems to me a moit glaring abfardity. Do we con- 
ceive, under the name of friendfhip and the fupport of virtue, a.de- 
fire of fcattering the fouleft abufe around, and fawing the.feeds of 
difcord among the {weeteft flowers of fociety ? I rather take’ the re- 
verfe to be implied. 

* But it will be argued, that he who fcourges vice, certainly thows 
a rectitude, of difpofition and morals, in the higheit degree com- 
mendable. It may be fo; but in my opinion much depends on the 


¢ Manner in whith it is delivered. The man who fecks. to difturb my 


‘ «5 reft with the bafeft abufe, and thrgasens every vengeance that ma- 


lice ‘can invent, -may*be my ffiend;~ but I take his friendthip.to be 
R2 of 
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of infinite more value, who by amicable expoftulation endeavours ¢§ 
reform my conduét, than his, who ftrives to terrify me into re. 
pentance.’ ) 
The Author enlarges on this fubjeét, in plain, very plain profe;— 
but let us hear what he has to fay upon it in verfe: 
« Tis not thy view frail human kind to mend, 

And prove yourfelf a univerfal friend : 

In vain your fpecious language would conceal 

What all your fentiments aloud reveal. 

In ev’ry line we read, as fure we find, 

A fnarling poet vex’d with all mankind. 

Malice the fource of ev’ry verfe we fee, | 

And read more rancour than good fenfe in thee 

Does foul abufe deferve great Satire’s name? 

Are f{candal’s paths become the road to fame ? 

Hence with the thought! In thefe degen’rate days, 

Is there no poet to rebuke fuch lays! 

Yes ; I'll o’erthrow Detraction’s balefu! plan, 


- And ftand the advocate of injur’d man. 


In vain the cant of virtue may difguife, 
And clothe black calumny from vulgar eyes ; 
The faithful Mufe fhall bring each crime to light, 
And drag the villain from the fhades of night.’ 
We entirely agree with this antagonift of Mr. C $ *, that 
* Soft is th’ advice which real friends impart, 
Mild the reproof that fpcaks the friendly heart.’ 
Yet thefe illnatured modes of reprehenfion, which are the tar and 
feathers of poetic vengeance, ‘Aurting only the culprits on whom fuch 
unifhments are inflicted, and ferving to divert the unconcerned, 
unfeeling fpectator,—are fecure of general approbation. Writings 
of this kind will be read with avidity, and bring money to the Auv- 
thor, while the more humane, but lefs fpirited compofitions of the 
well-meaning bard, who laudably withes to give pleafure to the Pub- 
lic, without pain to individuals, will be difregarded ; and perhaps 
attended by the lofs of more than his /adour. 
Art. 16. Fifth Ode of the King of Pruffia’s Works, paraphrafed 
onthe prefent War. 4to. gd. Baldwin. 
‘ Let nations hufh’d attend m’accordant lyre ! 
e .. * * -_ 
* Asa prudent fhepherd, (faithful to’s ftore.’) 
~ Tt is evident that this paraphrafer can count his fingers, for the laft 
line really contains neither more nor lefs than ten fyllables. 


Art. 17. Public Spirit; an Effay. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 





1778. 
‘ The mind to injuflice muft of courfe impel. 
es - °" # * * 


* "© Terms mifapplied ferve ignorance to difclofe.’ 
This honeft man is a degree farther from Parnaflus, for he cansot 
count his fingers. : ¢ 


—_— | 





ra * Author of the Diabolidd, . | 
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Art, 18. An Epifile to the Right Honourable Lord Geom G——.» 
: gto. 1s. Almon. 1778. ‘ 
‘ ¢ Tomahawks! fcalping knives! peremptory orders! Helioga- 
balus himfelf may fhortly have the honour to ftand in an heroic line. 
—Low, indifcriminate abufe is the bufinefs of the poem. 
Art. 19. The Conquerors; a Poem; difplaying the glorious 
* Campaigns of 1775, 1776, 1777, &c. 4to. 28, 6d. Setchell. 
Contemptible, beyond all power of expreffion ! 
Art. 20. The Profpeé from Malvern-hill, or Liberty bewailing her 
” Injuries in Smerica; aPoem, By a Gentleman of the [nner Tem- 
ple. 4to. 15. 6d. Bew. 1777. . 
A Syftem of natural Philofophy, or a Differtation on Mince Pies, 
‘would be a title equally confiftent with that of the poem before us. 
‘ Time unto man for happinefs is given,’ 
faith the Author; yea, perdie! but not to thofe ill-fated wights 
‘whofe lot it is to review fuch poetry as this. 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 23. A Letter to the Earl of Abingdon, difcuffing a Pofition 
relative to a fundamental Right of the Conititution, contained in 
his Lordihip’s Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efq; &c. 
By John Cartwright. Svo, 1s. Almon. 

There is a material error, Mr. Cartwright fays, in Lord Abing- 
don’s doctrine, His Lordfhip fays, that the Colonifis have not a 
night to freedom ix trade. In oppofition to this, Mr. Cartwright 
afirms, that reafon, juftice, and the conititution, will bear him out 
in maintaining, that the Colonifts always had as much right as our- 
felves to freedom in trade. That this country took advantage ef 
their original weaknefs, to feize, by virtue of her own will and plea- 
fare, a monopoly of their trade, and that fhe kept poffeffion of that 


‘monopoly till 1764, he very well knows ; but poffeflion does zor pafs 


with him, he tells us, as it does with Mr. Burke, for a title, in any 


.cale where a fundamental right of humanity is in queftion—In a 
- word, Mr. C. labours, with great earneftne(s, to thew that the Britith 


Parliament hath no right to make laws for rettraining the trade of 


‘America, and he delivers his fentiments with a manly plainnefs and 
- freedom, 


R 3 Art. 


e 
Art. 21. An Ode to Peace, occafioned by the prefent Crifis of 
| the Britiih Empire. 4to, 1s. Almon. 1778. 
This Wiiter calls Heaven the * congenial latitude of peace’ 
‘Science the miltrefs of all knowledge ;’ and fays that * Mothlings 
riot on bookbinder’s trade’-—Are thefe quotations fufficient ? i 
‘Art. 22, Poems on feveral Occafions. By Elizabeth Ryves. 
| Svo. §8 Dodfleys 1777. 
This Lady’s poetry is eafy and not inelegant; fhe feems to be fond 
too of an eafy pofture, if we may judge from the following lines ; 
‘ Where a cool fpring, o’er-arch’d with trees, 
Gives frefhnefs to the languid breeze, 
There (with robes unzon’d) Supine 
I'll cn the velvet mofs recline f 
We muft do her the juftice to fay that her poetry is, in general, 
above the common run. | ie ) L 
e 


R. 
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Art. 24. Two Letters, viz. I. ‘A Letter to the Earl of Abin 


af 


. 


don, in which his Grace of York’s Notions of civil Liberty = 


examined by Lideralis ; publifhed in the London Evening Po. Il, 
Vera Icon; .or a Vindication of his Grace of York’s Sermon, 
preached on Feb. 21, 1777. Proving it to contain a fevere Satire 
againft the Miniftry, and a Defence of civil and religious Liberty, 
upon the well-known Principles of Whiggifm. By Myttagogus 


_ Candidus. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


The firft of thefe letters contains fome fhrewd and pertinent re. 
marks on his Grace of York’s fermon ; the fecond is an ironical vin. 
dication of it; and though the irony is, in fome places, a little auk- 
ward, yet there are flrokes of humour and pleafantry which will amufe 
the Reader. 


Art. 25. Di. Bonheur. Par M, Deferres de la Tour. 12mo, 


eation.. It is written in a 


7s Printed by Ed, Cox, No. 73, Great Queen-Street, Lincoln’s. 
nn-Fields, | ; 
This eflay on happinefs is, properly fpeaking, a treatife on edu. 
i prightly, entertaining manner, and, 
though it contains Jittle that is new, abounds with manly and liberal 


- fentiments. The Author fhews that happinefs is only to be found in 


the paths of religion and virtue; and that the genuine fources of feli- 
city are, the Love or Gop, and the Love OF OUR NEIGHBOUR.! 
Art. 26. The Legiflative Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated ; or" 

Taxe your Cuoice, &c. The fecond Edition, By John Cart- 

wright. 8vo. 38, 6d. Almon, 1777. , 

Of the firft edition of this truly patriotic publication, (under the title 
of Take your Choice, Sc.) we gave fome account in our Review for 
Dec. 1776, p. 478. The work is now greatly enlarged; and may 
be confidered as no improper fupplement to Burgh’s valuable Politi- 


, cal Difquifitions. The name of the worthy Author was not prefixed 
; tothe former impreffion.—Mr. Cartwright is alfo the author of a 


tract entitled American Independence, the Intereft and Glory of Great- 

Britain; for the fir edit. of which, fee Kev. vol. li. p. 393. Fog 

the fecond edit. fee Rev. vol. lii. p.549. See alfo Art. 23. 

Art. 27. Letters to the King, from an old Patriotic Quaker, 
lately deceafed, S8vo. 2s. Od. fewed. Baldwin. 1778. 
That thefe letters are not the produétion of a quaker-pen, is ¢vi- 

cent, becaufe they are not written in the quaker ftyle; although 2 

folemnity and plainnefs of manner is fometimes, not uniformly, af- 

fumed. The Author frequently mentions che brethren; but this 1s 

— the language of the Moravians; the quakers ufually fay, « the 

riends, 

# Exclufive, however, of manner, if this book be confidered with 
yefpeét to its matter, much may be faid in its commendation. The 
Author gives his Majelty a great deal of good counfel, under the 
following, among other important heads:—on the delicate fituation 
of Princes ;—on religion, as it operates in fociety ;—on our national 
profperity at the commencement of the prefent reign ; on the prefent 
war in Ameri¢a;—the importance of a Prince’s underftanding the 
seal condition of his people ;—prabability of a French war ;—the 
principle of refilance inherent in the Englith conftitation ioe 
cha ah 
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trefsfal fituation to which we are reduced ;—the improbability of 
fubjugating the rebels ;—the neceflity of an immediate accommoda- 
tion; the moft politic meafures to be adopted, on the fuppofition 
that we may be conquerors, &c. &c. 


The Author concludes with his ‘ pleafing profpect of a general 


formation,’—that,is, fuppofing his Majefly’s converfon, or in the words 
of the Author, the King’s becoming * a chriltian, according to our 
conceptions of chriftianity, and thoroughly conformable to all! thofe 
fimplicities that render us fo fingularly obnoxious to fools and knaves 
of every denomination,’ This, indeed, the writer acknowledges, 
‘ is to fuppofe a revolution that would infallibly aftonith the whole 
world ;’—but, in truth, we apprehend, the whole world would 
not be the worfe, if all its Kings, and their minifters too, were 
quakers, Qne evil, at lealt, would be banifhed from among us ; but 
what other evils might poflibly be fuperinduced, from fo great an 
alteration in human affairs, it is not for us to fay. At prefent, how- 
ever, we perceive not any evil that cou/d refult from the univerfal 
prevalence . on earth, and good will towards men.” 

Art. 28. The Memorial of Common Senfe, on the prefent Crifis, 
&e, S8vo. 6d. Almon. 

Warmly urges, from a melancholy review of the prefent fituation 
of our public affairs, a full acquiefcence in the American claim of 
independence. Mr. Common Senfe recommends, alfo, a change of 
minifters, at home, as well as of mcafures; on the fair prefumption, 
that thofe men who by their mifconduct, have already caufed * his 
Majetty to lofe half his dominions, are unfit to be any longer entruft- 
ed with the care and management of what semains.’—This conclu- 
fion feems plaufible, but it ought not to be implicitly adopted.—A 

ntleman in the country once turned away his groom who by fome 
accident, had occafioned a fire in the ftables, which reduced them to 
afhes. The fervant afterwards found great difficulty in getting a new 
place; till at laft he met with a mafter who hired him for the very rea- 

which prevented others from taking the man into their fervice: ‘* I 
am particularly afraid of fre, faid he ; and this fellow has been well 
frighted, and will be more careful than thofe who have never met 
with the fame misfortune.” 

Art. 29. Confiderations on the alledged Neceffity of hiring foreign 
Troops, and the prefent Method of recruiting the Army; with a 
Plan for augmenting the Army, and regulating the Militia. 4to. 
zs. fewed, Elmfley. 1778. 

In this very important publication, the smpojicy and bad economy, 
of engaging foreign troops in our military fervice, in preference to 
the employment of our own people, is clearly demonttrated. The 
Author refutes the arguments ufed in recommendation of the fcheme 
of hiring foreigners, and then praceeds to offer his own plan for aug- 
menting the army, and regulating the militia, which appears to be 
very rational, and highly deferving of the ferious regard of adminif- 
tration :—were it only on account of the prodigious faving of the pub- 
lic money, which would arife from the various arrangements here 
Propofed ; a faving of nearly saue milliong in shree: of which take 
the following {pecimen : 
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* Upon a calculation of the charge of our German.auxiliaries 


for 


three years, the excefs of their expence above that of an equal num. 
ber of our own troops (allowing 10/. per man levy money) will de. 
fray the pay of the reduced Britifh officers for fifteen years. The 
regiment of Hanau, coniifting of 663 men, fhall be the proof of this 
ailertion ; the expence is calculated for three years, on the fuppof. 
tion, that at the expiration of that term the regiment may be return. 


ed to Hefle, 








Total charge of this regiment for three years £. (8,072 2 2! 
Total ditto of a Britifh regiment,with 10/. levy money 44,693 15 © 
Total excefs forthe German regiment. — . 23,478 7 2! 


As one of the arguments ufed for preferring foreign mercenaries to 
Our Own troops is, ** that foreigners do not fubjeé the nation to half. 
pay,’ —Our judicious calcalacor obferyes, that the excefs, or differ. 
ence, Of 23,4737, 75. 2d 1 will defray the Britith officers of a like 
corps, whofe half pay would amount to1712/. 9s. 2d, per annum, 
for fiftecn ye-rs.’ 

Art. 30. The Delufive and dangerous Principles of the Minority, 
expojed and refuted, In a Letierto Lord North. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Fielding and Co. 

This honeit man (he fiens Fonc/fus) comes out rather mal a prepas 
with his compliments to Lord North, who, he fays, * has fo nobly 
diflinguithed his fentiments in the caufe of loyalty and true patrio- 
tifin, with a view of oppofing and defeating the authors and abettors 
of rebellion on this and the cther fide the Atlantic.’ | 

Alas' before this courtly pamphlet had well efcaped from the 
prefs, the Author’s noble patron publicly gave * the /e dire@ to all 
that is here, mo! zealoufly contended for.—-We are truly forry for the 
difappoiniment of a brother fcribbler —His Lordhhip fhould have 

iven his Authors timely notice of the approaching change of the po- 

Fitical wind.— He certainly ought, at leaf, to difcharge the bock- 

feller’s b.11; for the pape~ and print of an eighteen peanyworth is, 

foinetimes a ferious affair with us icribblers, 
DRAMATIC 

Art. 31.° The Devil or two Sticks ; a Comedy in three Aéts; as 
it is performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-marker. Wrniutéa 
by the late Samuel toote, Efg; and now publifhed by Mr. Colman 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1778. 

This has always -been, on the flage, the moft popular of the au- 
thos’s pieces. in the clofet it has great merit, but does not fo emi. 
nently,tranicend his other dramas. The accidental lofs of a limb 
fuppélted to the ingenious writer, the idea of feizing the novel of 
Le Save as his canvas, which he has happily filled and warmly cclour- 
ed, The apothecaries, Julep and Apozem, the doétors Squib and 


—Laft, together with the venerable Prelident, &c. &c. form a lively 


and entertaining groupe; and the whim and pleafantry of the fiege 
of Warwick-Lane are irrefitible. The laft a@ contains alfo a very 
confiderable improvement, of the ceremony of the admiffion of a 


—_ 





* Jn his late conciliatory fpeech. 
, . doftor, 
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doctor, firh introduced by Moliere in his Malade Lmaginaire, It may 
be {aid perhaps, facile eft inventis addere.. The tacility of happy 
additions and variations is,- however, very difputable, and it mult 
be allowed that the Englifh collegiates exhibit more of true comedy, 
and lefs of farce, than the French. 7 

Art. 32. The Nabob; a Comedy in three Acts; as it is per- 
~ formed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. Written by the 

Jate Samuel Foote, Efg; and now publifhed by Mr. Colman. vo. 

ys.od Cadell, 1778 . , 

Another ftream from the Bourgeois Gentil homme of Molier, which 
was the original fource of the commiflary. The writer felt the 
fimilarity of. the fubject, and has laboured to diverfity it, Some, 
parts of this comedy teem with a fentimental indignation not ufually 
found in the works of this author; but the antiquarian fociety, 
anus, and Putty, are delineated with all the comic firokes that 


generally diftinguifh his pencil, Cc 
? 


L A WwW. 
Art. 33. Further Proceedings on the Trial of ‘fohn Horne, Efj; 


vpon an Information filed ex officio, by his Majeity’s Attorney 
General, for a Libel, in the Court of King’s Bench, on the 19th 
and 24th of November. Publifhed by the Defendant, from Mr. 
Gurney’s Short Hand Notes. Folio. 2s. Kearfly. 1777. 
Thofe who preferve the printed account of Mr. Horne’s trial, for- 
merly publifhed ||, will not, we fuppofe, chufe to overlook thefe 
arther proceedings, which contain many things worthy to de had in 
remembrauce.—We mutt not, on this occafion, forget to mention Mr, 
H.'s general defence of his own character and conduct through life. 
This vindication, though a defultory, and in fome refpects rather 
impertinent performance, exhibits, in a very ftriking light, the firm, 
manly, and unconquered f{pirit of the defendant.— We obferve this, 


‘purely in reference to the abilities and intrepidity of the man, with- 


out any retrofpeét to the cause in which he is a fufferer,—and feems 


‘to glory in being fo. 


A M ERIC A. 
Art. 34. An Account of the Sufferings and Perfecution of Fobn 
Champneys, a Native of South Carolina; inflidted by Order of 
Congrefs, for his Refuial co take up Arms in Defence of the arbi- 
trary Proceedings carried on by the Rulers of faid Place. Toge- 
ther with his Protef, &c. 8vo. 20 Pages. No Bookfeller, nor 
Price mentioned. 17 8. 
_ A publication exactly fimilar to that which is the fubject of Art. 31, 
In our catalogue for January. 


+ 


ReEticiouws and CoNnNTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 35. Fhe Neceffity of Divine Revelation, or Reafon no Guide 
to Man, Au Etiay. 8vo, Od. Canterbury printed; and told 
in London, by Law. 1778. 

The arguments of this profound writer tend to prove that eyes are 
of no fervice to fght.—In proportion as thefe reafoners againft reafon 
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| Vad. Review for Augult, 1777. p- 174. 
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are able to maintain their caufe, they, like the mad monarch of 

Sweden, ruin themfelves by their own victories. 

Art. 36. A Reply to the Reafonings of Mr. Gibbon, in his Hiftory 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; which feem to affed 
the Truth of Chriftianity ; but have not been noticed in the Anfwer 
which Dr, Watfon hath given to that Book. By Smyth Loftus, 
M.A. Vicar of Coolock. 8vo. 18. Dublin, printed. London, 
fold by Bew. 1778. 

* Ilook upon it, fays Mr. Loftus, as a fortunate incident for Ireland, 
that Dr. Watfon's anfwer came out here almoft as foon as Mr, Gib- 
bon’s book ; for it confutes the moft difficult and pernicious parts of 
it. Butas this gentleman hath ftudied concifenefs fo much as to omit 
many things, which to the Jefs knowing Reader may want an expla. 
nation, and as his reply hath not been fo generally propagated as the 
hiftory itfelf, I have endeavoured to remedy both thefe defeéts: the. 
firft, by writing thefe obfervations, which will give a tolerable view 
of the whole controverfy, and extend to thefe objeCtions againft chrif- 
tianity, which are the great foundations of our modern unbelief; and 
the fecond by having them printed in a {mall pamphlet, which may 
be eafily bound up with Dr. Watfon’s book.’ 

Such are Mr. Loftus’s views in this reply, which contains many 
obfervations that fhew the author to be a man of fenfe and learning, J , 
Art. 37. A Letter to the Remarker on the Layman’s Scriptural Con- 

futation*®. Wherein the Divinity of the Son of God is farther 
vindicated againft the Remarker’s exceptions. To which is added 
an Appendix, taking fome Natice of Mr, Lindfey’s Seguelt, By 

Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of C.C.C. and Lady Mar- 

garet’s Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Oxford. 8Vvo. 

2s. 6d. Rivington, &c. 1777. 

Of this traé&t, which has been publifhed abont a year, but, by 
fome accident, hithergo overlocked by us, we thall now only obferve 
that it is fraught with all that learning by which Dr-R. hath diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in former vindications } of the doétrine of the Trini- 
ty :—that doétrine which honeit Whifton ufed to term ‘ the Athana- 
fian herefy.’ ‘ 

Art. 38. 4 full Anfwer to the Rev. F. Weftley’s Remarks upon e 
late Pamphlet, publithed in Defence of the Charaéter of the Rev. 
Mr. Whitfield and others. By Rowland Hill, M.A. 8vo. 64d. 
Vallance, &c. 

We thought this furious conteft had been finally decided, but we 
were miftaken. We imagined that the young aipiring Dares, had 
been totally vanquifhed by the aged and tough Egrellus § but, no 
fuch matter. The vigorous youthful champion, having taken breath, 
is, we fee, on his legs again ; and behold, he is dealing his blows 
heavier and fafter than ever. Poor, old ohn! we fear it will go 


hard with him at lait! 
aapeneeeameemnne aed 





* See Review, volume lili, p. 89. . 

+ Ib. volume LV. confule the rable of contents. 

t See, particularly, our account of his anfwer to Mr. Lindfeys 
Review, volume hii. p. 513. 

§ Vid, Review for Oftober laf, p. 332, Art. 74. 
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Art. 39 The Heufe of God. opened, and his Table free for Bape 
tifts and Posdobaptitts, who are Saints and faithful in Chrilt. Or, 
Reafons why their different Sentiments about Water Baptifin 
fhould be no bar to Church-fellowfhip with each other. The prine 
cipal Objettions anfwered. Alfo an illuttrative Dialogue and an 
incidental Narrative, By John Brawn, 8vo, 6d. Johniton, 
al difcovery of a charitable and candid fpiric is pleafing and 

laudable. Not indeed that charity, faliely fo called, which is no- 

thing more than indifference to all religion ; but that charity which 
accompanies true piety, and is founded on the generous principles of 
the gafpel, Such a fpirit Mr. Brown manifelts in regard to the fub- 
ret of baptifm. He writes in. a plain but fenfible manner, and ene 
forces his ideas with proper fervor as well as ftrength of argument. 
The :iuffrative dialogue, as it is called, isdrawn up with fpirir, 


- sand feems much to the purpofe, though perhaps fometimes rather 
ob ‘too familiar, if not too ludicrous, for the gravity of the fubje@ 


The Incidental Narrative contains an inftance of the miferable 
narrow-mindednefs which, even in this enlightened age, ftill pre- 
yails in fome baptift-congregations, efpecially in the country, H 
Art. 40. The Order of Confirmation; or laying of Hands, & ° 

—as improved by the Commiflioners appointed to review the 

Common Prayerin 1689. 1t2mo. 3d. Sewell. 

Defigned for the «/e of the parochial clergy ; as well as the dezeft 


| of the younger part of the laity, or thofe who have been bapti(ed, 


and are come to years of difcretion. The Editor obferyes, in his 
preface, that * the Order of Confirmation is here fo improved and 
enlarged, that nothing can be well conceived more complete and 
perfect; and that itis fo judicionfly d:awn up, as to fuperfede, in 
a good degree, every thing elfe that has been written on the fub- 
jedt.’ 


‘  : 





S ER M ON 5S. 
J. Preached within the Peculiar of Naffington, &c. in the Connty 
of Northampton, in Oétober 1775. By James Ibbetfon, D. 1D. 
rebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of st. Alban’s. gto. 15s. 
hite. 

The leading part of this fermon is ingenious and well compofid, 
containing fome pertinent and ufeful remarks on charity, and on 
the words which are chofen for a text; Jt is more bleffed to give than 
to receive. In the latter part of the difcourfe the preacher grows 
warm, and appears angry at fome practices which have lately pre- 
vailed within the diftrict, as we apprehend, to which the charch of 
Naffington belongs. Inclofing of lands, as far as we can gather, is 
the great object of his indignation; he feems to be him{clf affe€ted 
by it, for he complains that his freehold has been unjuttly taken 
from him. His profeffed intention however is to plead the caufe of 
the poor, who, he thinks, are injured by this means. All at- 
tempts to yindicate the rights of the poor, who are too often 
nepleéted and opprefied, and perhaps in this article of inclofures, 
we heartily commend. Wecan in fuch a cale excufe fom: —_ 

| 0 
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, bi, Autim-Luz—lIiterally, the colonade of profanenefs, alias, the 
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of anger, and cal] it an honeft refentment. How far.the rage of in 

clofing, which marks the prefent time, is generally benefitial 

detrimental, ‘after all that has been offered on the topic, yet remaing 
problematical, ‘The evils which Dr. Ibbetfon fees arifing from ir, 
appear to be apprehended with fome juftice. But we imagine that 
fuch care is taken of the clergy in thefe inflances, that they derive 
rather advantage tham inconvenience... What particular ill treatment 
the Doctor has receiyed we know not, but fomewhat of this kind 
feems to have concurred in exciting his warmth. When he talks, 
in the courfe of his reafoning, on fupremacy, allegiance, &c. we 
hardly know what he aims at. There is, we think, fome tendency 
to high church and defpotic principles, which are inimical, not only 
to the rights of the poor, but to the rights and the comforts of all 
mankind. The title-page exhibits a fanciful {mall copper-plate,. 
which intimates in Latin that the King’s fupremacy was vindicated 
(that is, by this Author) in the lower houfe of convocation, on the 
23d of January 1775. See Review, vol. lili. p. 364. 
JI. Aviim-Luz.—Preached at the Opening of Northampton Cha- 
pel (formerly called the Paxtheon) in the Spa Fields, Iflington, 
July 6, 1777. By Herbert Jones. 8vo. Od. Johnfon. 


ntheon ; /firitual/y, the heart of man; for ** the heart of every 
man by nature is Luz, a city of profanenefs, a temple of idols, full 
of deceit, and defperately wicked.” For the farther illuftration of 
his matter, fee Herbert Jones, pa/im. 


Ill. The Progrefs of Moral Corruption.—Preached at St. Thomas’s, 
Jan. 1, 1778, for the Benefit of the Charity School, in Gravel- 
Lane, Southwark, By Hugh Worthington, jun.  Publifhed at 
the Requeft of the Managers. 8vo, 6d, Buckland. 

_ A fenfible application of the moral fentiment comprehended iy 
the fcripture proveib—** A little leaven, leaveneth the whole lump,” 
to the gradual corruption of ftates,—churches,—families,—and in- 
dividuals: from whence the ingenious preacher juftly infers the utl- 
lity of fuch benevolent inffitutions as that which hath afforded occafion 
for the prefent difcourfe.—Of this inilitution Mr. W. gives the fol 
lowing account, which we fhall tranfcribe for the information of 
thofe, among our Readers, who may be ftrangers to it; ; 

‘ This fchool was firft eftablifthed in the year 1687, in the reign 
of King James the Second, when various attempts were made to in- 
troduce the errors, abfurdities, and cruel ufurpations of Popery. Ig 
particular, a {chool was {fet up by one Poulion, a Jefuit, and public 
notice was given, that he would inftruct the children of the poor 
gratis: a very artful method of bringing them over to that antl- 
chrillian form of religion. Upon which Mr. Arthur Shallet, Mr. 
Samuel Warburton, and Mr. Ferdinando Holland, laid the founds- 
tion of this {choul in Gravel-lane, Southwark, thet poor. children 
might be inftructed in the principles of the Proteftant faith. ‘The 
number of the fcholars was originally forty, but, fince that sme, 
has gradually increafed, and is now two hundred. It is faid to be 
,the firft {chool in which Proteftant Diffenters had any concern. The 
children are indructed in reading, writing. and arichmetic, without 
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any expence to their parents ; the girls are taught to few and knit; 

and all are furnifhed with fpelling-books, catechifms, and tefta- 

IV... Before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey Church 
of Wellminfter, Jan. 30, 1773. Being the Day appointed to be 

-obferved as the Day of the Martyrdom of King CharlesI. By 
Beilby Lord Bifhop of Chefter. 4to. 1. Payne, &c. 
Eloquent in flyle, and juft, candid, and pious in fentiment. We 

never perufed a prelatical difcourfe on the fubjeé&t, with greater fatif- 

n. 

 mebil the Governors of Addenbrook’s Hofpital, June 26, 1777, 
at Great St. Mary’s Cambridge. By John Hey, B.D. Fellow of 
Sidney Suffex College, and one of the Preachers at his Majelty’s 
Chapel at Whitehall, 4to. Is, L, Davis, &c.—For the Bene- 
fit of the Charity. 

VI. The Providence of God vindicated in the Sufferings of good Men— 
At Yarmouth in Norfolk, Jan. 11, 1778, on the death of the Rev. 

- Richard Froft. By Thomas Howe. 6d. Buckland. 





SERMONS on the late GENERAL Fast, Feb. 27, 1778. 
1. Before the Honfe of Lords, at the Abbey Charch of Weitminfer. 
By Joun, Lord Bifhop of Oxrorp. 4to. 18. Cadell. 

The good Bifhop exhorts his noble audience not to defpair of an 
happy iffue to the American war, although we have not hitherto 
been very fuccefsful. It feems to give his Lordfhip fome comfort te 
find that we are not yet ruined ; while, on the other hand, he thinks, 
(if we rightly underftand him) that the Americans are nearly fo; and 
that they maft, in ‘all human probability, be completely undone, 
fhould they refufe our proffered terms of accommodation.—On the 
whole, his Lordfhip feems to have given rather a flattering ftate of 
the cafe :—but his point was to encourage usin the maintenance of a 
juft caufe.—** If thou faint in the day of adveriity, thy ftrength is 
{mall.”"—But what fhall encourage thofe among us who are not 
equally perfuaded of the juflice of our caufe with his Lordfhip? 
Such, and not a. few, we apprehend, there are; but it fhould feem 
that the right reverend Preacher makes light of thofe political fcep- 
tics: for, {peaking of the [mi/euided) zeal of the American clergy, 
he fays ‘ their pravers have been chiefly for fuccefs in a caufe, in 
favour of which no: man, under the joint influence of underitanding 
and piety, could-have a well-grounded opinion —How unlike is all 


this, to Dr. Burler’s excellent fermon on the Fait in 1776!—See 


Review for January, 1777. 

If. At St. Paul’s, in the Town of Bedford. ‘By Thomas Bedford, 
M. A. Reétor of Wike St. Mary, Cornwall. 4to, 6d. Wilkie. 
The Author expatiates much on the gloomy afpect of the times, 


‘and on the vifitation of God's jadgments [in ai! times the general 


topic] for the wickednefs of the land.—As to government, in parti- 
Cular, no fault is found in that guarter.—We have obferved, that 
your very /ozal preachers often give broad hints of the pesp/e’s un- 


_worthinefs to live under fo righteous an adminittration as that with 


which they are undelervedly blefled ; for the powers that be are al- 
Ways immaculace. That the prefent powers, indeed, are /uch, none but 
ise ie - —? " “wit. ed 
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wicked patriots (who are ‘* the fervants of corruption, and flaves tg 

every vice under heaven®”) will deny.—How happy for Britain, 

that even amidft the general depravity of her fons, Wispom, Vir. 
tue, and inrecrity are to be found at Court; although they 
have abandoned every other corner of the kingdom! 

Jil, At Mitcham, in Surry. By J. Parfons, A.B. Curate of Mit. 

cham. 4to. 1s. Becket, &c. 

Pious, and loyal, as Mr. Bedford’s difcourfe; but fomewhat lefs 
elaborate, though double the price. —The good people of Mitcham 
were not obliged to fatt very Jong. 

IV. he Layman's Sermon, Se, 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 

Our worthy Layman is a preacher of peace, and, at the fame time, 
a fevere reprover of thofe hypocritical fons of violence who “ fa/ 
Sor firife and debate, and to fmite with the fift of wickedne/s."—* Let 
us,’ fays he, ‘* /eek peace and enfue it,””—‘ as the means of render- 
ing ourfelves acceptable to heaven, and of diverting from us the 
impending ruin, Reduced from a temper of fiercenefs, wrath, and 
oppreffion, to that of moderation, temperance, and juftice, we may 
expect to be favoured with the countenance of heaven.’—— 

This lay-fermon might, mow, fafely make its way to the pulpit, 
and would not, perhaps, be deemed altogether heterodox even at 
St. James's: fo changeable our politics—fo verfatile our principles’ 
As the poet fingeth, 

‘¢ Opinions and fyftems, like time pafs away, 
** And yellerday’s truth may be falfehood to-day.” 

‘V. A Form of Sermon, defigned as a Supplement to a Form of Pray 
to be uféd in all Churches and Chapels, Feb. 27, being the Day 
appointed for a General Faft, &c. &c. By the Author's fpecial 
Déefire. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

There is good writing in this difcourfe, with much declamation, 
and fome ob/curity ith refpe& to the Author’s particular view, in 
giving us a public document in fo queftionable a form,— We believe 
he is. a Siybocts, 





career 


OrueR Faft Sermons. 
I. The Dominion of Providence over the Paffions of Man—Preached at 

Princeton, May 17, 1775, being the General Faft appointed by 

the Congrefs, throughout the United Colonies. By John Wither- 

fpoon, D. D. Prefident of the Colleges New Jerser. 8vo. 6d. 

Philadelphia prinied, London reprinted for Fielding and Walker. 

1978. 

Dr. Witherfpoon is a character well known. He is a man of: 
confiderable abilities, a little tinttured with fanaticifm, of the White- 
‘fieldian complexion. Some years ago we had frequent occafions of 
mentioning his writings, publifhed while he was a minifter in Scet- 
‘land, his native country. He is now become an eminent preacher 
‘among the Americans+. This diftourfe, however, has nothing in 
it irrational or illiberal. It abounds more in piety than politics 5 
‘though by no means deftitute of the latter; but his doétrines, in both 
refpects, breathe a fpirit fo candid, and fo agreeable to the moderd- 


— snedinl 
* Page 12, of this difcourfe. 


+ The news-papers have given him a feat at the Congrefs Board. 
ti 
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jon of the Chriftian character, that, excepting a few paffages tend- 
ing to encourage the Americans in their fcheme of independency 
this animated and pious difcourfe might have been delivered, with 
general acceptance, and poflibly wirh good effect, before any Faft- 
audience in this kingdom,—without fubje€ting the Preacher to 
the imputation of difloyalty, or difaffetion to government. 

[|, Tvo Sermons preached on a F aft-day during the late War with 

France. 8vo. 6d. Bew. 1778. 

The preface gives us all the affurance which anenymous prefaces 
can give, that thefe difcourfes are genuine copies of two fermons 
preached on a fait-day, during the laft war; and that they were found 
among the manufcript remains of the preacher.—It is not {aid 
whether they are the productions of a Churchman or a Diffenter; 
but, from the exceeding good fenfe with which they abound, we 
fcruple not to afirm, they would do honour to either. 





—_— —— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To th AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 

GENTLEMEN, 

§ the voice of the Public hath long fince conftituted you arbi- 
A trators of literary merit, I fhall take the liberty to addrefs you 
ia that capacity, with the requett that you will publish, at the end 
ef your next Number, the following challenge : 

Wuereas the Autuor of E/ffays Moral and Literary, lately pub- 
lihed by Dilly, hath, in his fourteenth paper, wilfully, if not ma- 
licioufly, afferted that the late Poet Gray hath been notorioufly guilty 
of unwarrantable practices againit the true principles of Poetry, and 
even of treafon againft his Majefty of Parnaffus, this is to certify that 
unlefs he appear before the tribunal of the Public on or before the 
iit day of March, 1779, and there fupport and confirm his affertions 
by proper and fufficient proof, he thall, from that time, be pofted 
in the public papers as a falfe and invidious libeller. But that if, 
before, or on the date mentioned, he fhall attempt to make good the 
charge, his Challenger doth hereby pledge himfelf to conteft and 
confute any fuch proofs as he fhall be able to bring. Witnefs, 

A Frisnp To Genius, 





*~” Our Somerfet Friend, P. may be, aflured, that we were not 
ironical in Our commendation of the letter to the Right Hon. Wil- 
loughby Bertie, &c. the Author of which, as a writer, is indifputa- 
bly much fuperior to the ‘ wafledged author ;’ but who, or what, the 
Gentleman may be, is a circumitance of which we are totally igno- 
rant, In regard to the noBLE Writer, we highly approve his pub- 
lic conduét, and have no doubt of the goodnefs of his intentions ; 
but muft we therefore confefs that he ‘* fhines a Tully, and a Wil- 
mot too ?”—We are forry to find that our Correfpondent, who. pro- 
feffes to ‘ think for himfelf, in religion and politics,’ fhould have fo 
Poor an idea of impartiality, as to imagine, that to commend the 
ABILITIES Of a writer who happens to entertain fentiments that are 
repugnant to our own, implies ‘ UNDUE INFLUENCE !’=-The moft 

t infinuation of this kind, againft men who have not only their 
perfoma! credit, but that of a very confiderable publication, to fup- 
s port 
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port, is worfe than filly and uncandid,—it is tnsocent! Bat ag thiy 
Correfpondent is’a ftranger to the Monthly Reviewers, he may be 
pardonable, . 

«> What is faid, as ‘above, may ferve as an acknowledoment of 
atother Letter, on the fame fubject, and of a fimilar import, figned 
OxsseRVATOR :—to whom we cordially réturn his own advice, 


** fet a double watch on yourfelf, when remarking on the labours : 


of a perfon whom you either efteem or diflike.” This has ever been 
ofr maxim. 

[t is aftonifhing to fee how unmindful mankind are of that good 
old precept which enjoins us to give even the Devin his due! Be 
this, however, the critic’s invariable rule ; and may the Monthly Re. 
viewers never depart from its honeft principle ! 

We would recommend to all the bigotted fons of fectaries and pars 
ties, the laudable example of the late amiable Mr. Pope; who, 
though he utterly defpifed the Laureat, was invincibly fuperior to that 
narrownefs of mind which would have prompted little fouls to 
«« deny the Caretess Huspanp praife.” He knew that this play 
was written by Cibber, but he knew, too, that it was the beft co. 
medy of the age: and he {poke of it accordingly, 





*1% TF our rough Correfpondent, A.B. had pointed out the ins 
ftances in which we have confounded the 4ése with the Addbot, we 
fhould have been ftill more obliged to him. Perhaps he may yet 
do us that favour. No circumitances, however minate, that may 
tend toward rendering the Monthly Review the moft correét, as well 
as the moft ufeful of our periodical publications, will be difregarded 
by Tre Epiror. 





+44 The continuation of Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiftoty of England, 
from the Revolution to the prefent Time, has been unavoidably de- 
ferred this month; but we propofe to refume that Article in our 
next. 

ERRATA in the Review for February. 

P. 93, par. 3, 1.7, for of Peter, r. to Peter, 

—- 06, pare 4, |. §, for former, r. latter. | 

— 101, 1.3 from bottoms, for reguire balf, r. require but half. 

— 118, par. 3, 1.5, for fad, r. fe&. 

— 121, in the fecond note, for Review, vol, lvi. r. vol. xlvi. 

—Icg, par. 2, Ll. ult. for precure, re precure. 

*,* Our refpectable Correfpondent $.M.S. is very right in his 
remark on * the crepufcles of twilight,” in the extra@y p. 140, of 
our laft Month’s Review. The expreffion, certainly;“eught not to 
have efcaped, without, at léait, the filent criticifm of #alics ; be: 
caufe, as the Gentleman very properly obferves, fuch zon/enfe, un-' 
cenfured, and coming from aa author juitly pratfed, on the whole, 
may tend to miflead young readers, and*poffibly young writers too. 
—The Reviewer of ‘that Article, however, honettly confefl4s, at: 
he did nottake particular notice of the paflage; till 'SeMy S pointed’ 
it Out-to him, in his obliging letters son! 
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